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I was remarking to Mrs, Green—my 
wife—only a few evenings ago, how very 
pa schools seem to have altered since | 

was myself a boy. It is quite pleasing 
to observe, at this season of the year, the 
affectionate disposition which peeps through 
the advertisements, and shines out of the 
prospectuses of a large class of schoolmasters, 
who used not to be at all affectionate in my 
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young days. 
. G, I said; mark my words, this is 
the march of mind. Boys are no longer 
inched and bruised between hard dumpling 
in the belly and hard cane upon the back, at 
cheap schools in the provinces, School life is 
now so happy—as I see by the advertisements 
—that we shall be unkind if we send our dear 
George and our Caroline Amelia to any place 
where they give holidays. It would be harsh 
in us to call them away from parental care, 
with acres of grounds, gardens, and trout 
streams ; from sixty-roomed mansions and 
the choicest of good living, to parental care 
in our little villa, with its perch or two of 
garden ground, our leg of mutton dinner, and 
our bread-and-butter tea. My dear, it would 
be positively cruel, and I do think that those 
gentlemen are highly considerate who adver- 
tise “No Vacations.” 

Here, my dear, I continued, is a gentleman 
whose school, I dare say, is a good one in 
the teaching way, who “ Respectfully invites 
parents and guardians who have youths to 
put to school, to inspect his mansion of 
sixty rooms, with grounds of thirty-three 
acres, comprising bowling-green, cricket- 
grounds, fish-pond, rookery, chesnut grove, 
extensive gardens, and trout-stream, affording 
excellent and safe bathing for the pupils.” 
Now I call that ducal. 

Enormously expensive, you say, Mrs. 
Green. No, I think not. The terms are not 
advertised ; but, here is another with a priced } 
catalogue of advantages, “The highest re- 
ferences given;” mark, Mrs. Green, the 
highest. “The house and grounds are exten- 
sive.” So is the education. It “comprises 
Greek, Latin, French and German by Natives, 
Mathematics, Drawing, Mapping, Globes,” and 
soon. There are no extras, the cost is only 
twenty pounds a year, and as for diet, only 
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fancy it, Matilda, “ Diet unlimited, and of the 
best description.” 

I consider that I miay take this for about 
the best description of diet: Breakfast :—tea, 
coffee, or chocolate, rolls and cold toast, ham, 
devilled turkey, eggs, and so forth, with a 
plain joint or two on the sideboard. <A deli- 
cate hot lunch :—veal cutlet, perhaps, with 
biscuits, and a glass or two of genuine Madeira. 
Dinner :—turtle soup and sherbet, turbot, 
champagne, butchers’ meat, game, and pastry, 
with good hothouse pineapple, grapes, and 
nuts, to keep the boys engaged over their 
claret. Afterwards, a = of strong tea with 
a bit of muffin. If any doubt can be enter- 
tained wHether the free run of a diet of this 
kind—diet unlimited, and of the best descrip- 
tion—can be provided for the money (twenty 
pounds a year) we have only to apply to 
“the highest references.” We post letters of 
reference to Her Most Gracious Majesty, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, or the Prime 
Minister, Lord Aberdeen—and wait their 
answer. Nothing can be fairer. 

Indeed, I do not find that twenty pounds a 
year is to be considered as the cheapest rate 
at which a man can undertake to feed and 
teach a boy during a year. What am I to 
think of this advertisement ? : 


CONOMY.—Mr. Lean’s Boarding School, Short 
Common, Hungerford. Terms per Quarter 4/. 4s. 
Will be re-opened on Jan. 17, Note this. 


I thought it was worth noting, and did note 
it: nevertheless, as I see no promise advertised, 
I shall not send our George to Mr. Lean. 
But Iam very strongly disposed to think that 
the following advertisement describes a school 
that will work wonders with our Caroline 
Amelia. That girl, Mrs. Green, is a good, free- 
hearted girl; but she is aromp. I saw her 
last week scrambling up the pear-tree; she 
wants a proper sense of her own dignity, 
which she might pick up from the lady who 
describes herself in the announcement 
following. 


DUCATION of a superior order, in a first class 
establishment, conducted by a lady pre- 
eminently qualified by her experience, attainments, 
and sphere in which she has moved to convey by 
example, as well as by precept, a high-toned educa- 
tion, accomplishments and bearing, so necessary for 
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a young lady moving im good society. Particular 
attention is given for the attainment of a refined 
English accent. 


It is a high privilege to have a daughter to 
send (and fifty pounds that can be paid over) to 
a lady more than eminently “ qualified by her 
sphere in which she has moved to convey: by 
example a high-toned accomplishments, so 
necessary for a young lady moving in good 
society.” They always “move” in good 
society; never stagnate, never become dum- 
mies. Then how delightful it will be when 
our girl, who now shouts like a child about 
the house, comes home at Midsummer with a 
refined English accent ? English accents stand 
in so much need of refining. 

As much freedom from all that is vulgar, 
and as much contempt of the mob, is to be 
found in the announcement issued by aschool- 
master in Ireland who keeps a day-school at 
two-pence halfpenny a week. <A copy of the 
schoolmaster’s advertisement was sent to me 
some time ago, and I am reminded of it by 
the lady of pre-eminent attainments and ex- 
perience. Thady Murphy’s proclamation is a 
piece of ornamental penmanship, which begins 
with a Psalm in short hand, two quotations 
from Shakspeare, and some other matter ; 
then runs thus : 


DUCATION.—To show the age the very 
fashion of the time, its form and pressure, 
THADY MURPHY, Mercantile, Marnematicat and 
Scientific Scholiast, Plain, occult, fashionable, orna- 
mental Benman and general Amanuensis, will 
open SCHOOL in Shannon Street on Monday. 
He avers that his best exertions shall be used in 
order to elucidate the Branches he professes which 
he deems will more incontestably authenticate his 
abilities than the most pompous prospectus, his 
terms will be moderate, and attention most assiduous. 
Knowing that malevolent. petty-fogging Pedants are 
hostile to true merit, he openly defies competition, 
solicits literary discussion and will never shrink 
from the most critical investigation. Reap: IT May 
CONCERN you! Inhabitants of Bandon, I appeal to 
your discernment and conscience, claiming your 
kind patronage only in proportion to my merit as a 
general scholar and my care and ability as a monitor. 
There are three ways of knowing a GENERAL scholar, 
viz. by works of genius Scriptic, documentary and 
oral arguments, I am willing to have my course of 
Epvucation tested either way, but if you employ an 
ignorant vulgar Pedant merely because he happens 
to be a favourite of THz MoB, you discover a morbid 
apathy to the welfare of your children, and that your- 
selves are sunk in deplorable carelessness, in ignorance 
and barbarity. 


My wife being at this point sunk in sleep, 
Isaid no more to her, and have since that 
evening had no opportunity of showing my 
scholastic information orally. Because, how- 
ever, the matter has much occupied my mind, 
T have put down these remarks, and proceed to 
display some other of my researches in a 
documentary or scriptic form. I am not 
epetnts. ignorant, or barbarous, I care 
about the welfare of my children, and have 
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spent much time during the Christmas 
holidays ever announcements and prospec- 
tuses. Such lights as | have found amongst 
them ought, without doubt, to be set. upon 
a hill. 

Can any parent resist the tempting offers of 
affection for his offspring which, at this season 
of universal good-will, fill daily three or four 
advertising columns of the Times? It is not 
only that our boys are beckoned to their 
tasks with a sweet smile by every teacher 
who announces the day on which he “will be 
happy te receive his young friends ;” it is a 
great deal more. One kind lady of high 
connexions is, I observe, absolutely desirous 
of adopting two young ladies; and she puts 
her intention, as she should, in a distinct, way 
in small capitals before the public, This 
lady tells us that she is “ desirous of aDoPpTING 
TWO YOUNG LADIES into her domestic establish- 
ment. She has resided as finishing governess 
in an Ambassador’s family abroad, where she 
presented her pupilsin the drawing-room, and 
is still in correspondence with families who 
held the highest positions in Louis Philippe’s 
Court.” 

There is nobility—though to be sure chiefly 
French nobility—in this. 

The following is characterised rather by 
sweetness : 


NY Christian gentleman desirous to have his 

daughter's educational course finished, may 

hear of # good, select school conducted on principles © 
of piety and love. 


A select school of piety and love—a circle 
of selected Christians. Happy the father 
who has a daughter qualified for admission 
among the elect in such a Paradise. It very 
properly is called a Good school, and I should 

e disposed to say of it, what I find appended 
to a more business-like scholastic advertise- 
ment: “ This would suit parties deprived of 
maternal care.” 

There are so many advertisements, however, 
suited to motherless “ parties,” that [am sure 
orphanhood ought. never to be felt by children, 
I see that for from fourteen to sixteen guineas 
a year, little children can have “ EDUCATION 
AND MATERNAL CARE,’ without extras or 
holidays, “The pupils are carefully initiated 
in every elementary branch of Christian 
instruction—including music, singing, draw- 
ing, and French,” It will be seen here that 
music, singing, drawing, and French are 
included among Christian graces. I need not 
point out what an enlarged sense of duty 
must, in such a school, accompany maternal 
cares, 

Who would not give twenty yas a year 
to take his meals with Mrs. P.? She is a 
lady, perhaps, not partial to. noise, who ad- 
vertises more especially for children with 
weak lungs, “The pupils at all times take 
their meals with Mrs. P. Terms twenty 
pounds a year. No extras or vacations,” . The 
climate being “remarkably favourabl@ for 
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weak lungs,” we have here the very thing 
for a consumptive child ; the more especially 
as there are no vacations to. compel. return, 
into less wholesome air. 

But now I talk about.consumption, I must 
in fairness remark that among other advan- 
tages possessed by a large class of private 
schools in our day, is the fact that they mono- 
polise all the most ineontestably salubrious 
sites in the country. Indeed, I was not 
previously aware how many localities in this 
island are “proverbial for salubrity,” and it 
is most interesting to remark how they ave 
now all occupied by schools. Thus, for ex- 
ample, I am told that while at one sehool, I 
may have the “highest references te parents, 
guardians, and foreigners of distinction, 
whose sons and connections are now doing 
honour to, their parents and principal, in the 
various professions and callings of life, viz., 
army, navy, church, law, physic, merchant's 
houses, Stock Exchange, bankers, agriculture, 
| &. The situation is proverbial for health,, 

shaded, high and dry; amd the scenery, 
| grounds, &c., for recreation, picturesque, and 
| beautiful,” As for the picturesque, Dr. 
Syntax need not, have gone out of his chair 
in search of it. A catalogue of the most 
charming scenes im England could be made 


any day out, of the school advertisements, 
Evidently nothing is easier than to have a 
“sound, extensive, select, and guarded educa- 
tion, imparted at” a “very co i 
delightfully situate institution,” 


ious and 


I am only puzzled in my choice. Knowing 
the cost of bread and meat, I feel ashamed to 
trespass on the generosity of the wedded 
couple: advertising “BoarD anp Epucation 
for Youne Lapixs anp GENTLEMEN (inclu- 
sive terms—no vacations—from thirteen 
to sixteen pounds per annum)-;” but, on the 
other hand, I feel equal, unwillingness to. ob- 
trude a child who might prove unsuitable, 
upon the lady who “as she chiefly desires. to 
secure suitable companions to two young 
pupils. now under her charge, would mention 
forty-five. guineas. per annum,” Mrs. and 
Miss Wicks have, care, enough upon their 
minds: how could. I add the trouble of a 
child of mine, when they announce that 
already “the religious: instruction, health, 
and morals of the pupils are, objects of un- 
ceasing solicitude” ? Nor would L at any time 
consent that my son George should help to 
weigh down to his grave “a literary gentle- 
man of high standing in society,” who must 
clearly be wearing his brain down at the top 
of an establishment where, among other 
things, “gentlemanly association, aud a 
climate of unequalled salubrity, are objects 
of anxious parental solicitude,” More than 
enough care it is for this literary gentleman 
to keep. an, anxious fatherly look-out upon 
the weather, which must indeed have given 
him, of late, much pain and trouble by its 
numerous irregularities. 

Shuddering as.I always.do at the sight of 
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a genteel boy, I am precluded, of counse, from 
putting myself in communication with the 
* clergyman who is educating his own sons,” 
and who “has an opening this Christmas for 
two or three genteel Boys to study with them.” 
Do I misunderstand the offer of “a gentle- 
man, of very high attainments, as well as 
great experience in tuition,” who is “about to 
proceed. to his euracy ” where “ the neighbour- 
hood is beautiful.and society of the aristocratie 
rank”? While I can put my daughter 
in a “residence replete with every com- 
fort,” or secure to my son, for twenty-two 
guineas a year, emulative education with 
“the table liberally supplied, and every 
domestic indulgence afforded,” (including, 
of course, French-toast or sugar on his bread 
and butter,) what need I care whether the 
society out of doors be composed of the aris- 
tocratic rank or of the democratic file? 

For my own part I wish myself a coal-mer~ 
chant anda aan since I have met with a 
special request from.a first-rate sechoolmistress 
that A Coal-merchant would enter into a reci- 
proeal engagement with her, allow her to be 
a mother to his daughter, and address to her 
at the post-office, corner of Oxford-street. 

Another: offer of reciprocal terms I am 
unable clearly to. comprehend, namely, this 
one : 


. SCHOOLS.—Wantep to Prace, the Son of a 

Gentleman in an establishment where the ser- 
vices of a Dancing Master will be required, on 
reciprocal terms, 


I suppose that the gentleman in question— 
being perplexed, as I am, with the multitude 
of eligible offers—has resolved to let chance 
guide him in his choice of schools. Therefore, 
as a man may say desperately that he will 
marry the first maiden he sees if she wilk 
have him, so this gentleman has offered his 
son to the first school of which he hears that 
it requires a dancing master. 

This theory leaves the “reciprocal terms ” 
unexplained. I think, however, that the 
brevity required in an advertisement may be 
the cause of this and of much other obseurity. 
Thus, when I examine schools as they are 
described at length in their prospectuses, I 
shall no doubt more: fully understand their 
respective characters and find it not so diffi- 
cult to make my choice. 

Here, we have elegant mansions in copper- 
plate, affectionate addresses and reports pre- 
sented to parents and friends of pupils, 
Testimonials equal to anything in the reper- 
toire of Mr. Holloway or Mr. Rowland, and 
such writing, interspersed with Latin, as the 
schoolmaster alone is able to strike off. A gen- 
tleman who lays much stress upon the wash- 
ing of his boys, beautifully says, that under 
his system “Everything is in the youth’s favour, 
The vis vite acts with the greatest energy, while 
nervorelectric currents are generated, not 
only in quantities but in a high state of 
tension. The body, at this period is in the 
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best possible condition for being built up in 
harmony with the organic laws. If these 
laws are obeyed—the corner-stone of which 
the Intellectual and Emotive are built—the 
basis, in short, of which the others are the 
Column and the Capital—the great ends of 
Education can be properly accomplished. A 
rapid evolution of mental power will be mani- 
fested ; every kind of Intellectual exertion 
will become easy—mens sana in corpore sano 
—and improvement, with a giant stride, be 
the unfailing result. Under training of the 
kind recommended, the Men of the next Gene- 
ration would be organically stronger, and 
intellectually mightier, and more impression- 
able for all that is great and lofty in the 
advancing movements of society, than can pos- 
sibly be the case when the importance of the 
skin—the great Lung of the Body—is little 
appreciated.” It is the desire of this gentle- 
man, by water inside and out, to extricate 
from the bodies of his pupils “vast quan- 
tities of slimed up’ morbid matters,” and to 
develope them by “setting free from static 
equilibrium dynamic currents of the electric 
fluid.” 

There is something in this prospectus so 
fascinating, something so Homeric in its 
grasp of subject and its loftiness of style, it 
contains Within itself so perfectly every cha- 
racter by which a fine prospectus ought to 
be distinguished, that I shall do well to 
regard it as a model. I do this the more 
readily, because it was given to me some 
time ago, with an assurance that the school 
itself was large, and very much better than 
the prospectus might induce one to suppose. 
To me that seemed enormous praise ; but it 
would seem fair praise to scoffers. The 
school may or may not still exist: but, if it be 
existing still, and these quotations should be 
recognised by any one as part of a prospectus 
| that continues to be issued, let them not be 
_ regarded as bombast and humbug. Humbug 
is the strained expression of good thoughts, 
and differs often from enthusiastic language 
only in the motive which produces it. As 
for bombast, even the great Doctor Johnson 
was not free from it. I should be very sorry 
if anybody were to be so perverse as to con- 
vert my praise of advertisements and pro- 
spectuses into condemnation of men and 
women about whom I know nothing what- 
ever. Asaclass, the teachers of our children 
are ill paid. In their advertisements and 
their prospectuses they often seek to trick us 
of our favour by the use of baits which we 
demand to swallow, and which they very 
often—if they would not starve—are forced 
to throw to us. 

Others may think differently ; but it suits 
me, and it suits thousands, admirably, to be 
told that our sons at a given school shall 
view English “through an Ideologic or Root 
medium,” to have what all must own to be 
a sensible method of teaching expounded in 
this fashion :—“ As Language is the trans- 
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mitter of thought, if words are not under- 
stood there is an end to the reception of 
Ideas. Every word has a meaning, for there 
was always a reason or necessity for its being 
formed. The meaning—the Tune, the Somz- 
THING, ANYTHING TALKED ABOUT, is stamped 
upon every word, if we can ouly read the 
Inscription: and to learn to read this Inserip- 
tion, as far as our own tongue is concerned, is 
the great End of Education.” We like big 
sentences ; surely it is a good thing to know 
that a school does not omit Physical Geo- 
graphy from its prospectus; but how good 
it is in our eyes when the lean word is 
larded with tornados, craters, and simooms. 
“Mountain chains,” says my prospectus, 
“ fire-spitting craters, and river systems; 
Savannahs, Llanos, and red expanses of sand; 
the Ocean with its bulging tidal wave; the 
Atmosphere with its simoom and an 
tornados; the isothermal lines with their 
relations to vegetables, animals, and to man, 
are a few of the topics which a modern 
course of Geography embraces.” 

At the bottom of this prospectus is a note 
from a barrister-at-law, who coincides with 
me, for he says, “ The educational programme, 
I need not say, is, to my mind, perrecr.” If 
all the world were to differ from me, and 
what is more, were to persuade me and con- 
vince me that everything I have here quoted 
as good, has in it some element of the absurd, I 
could still face the world and ask, How came 
this element of the absurd into the sanctuary 
of the school-room ? 

For, the school-room is a sanctuary, and the 
true teacher is a high priest. There is no nobler, 
no sublimer office in the world than to be 
earnesily and worthily the teacher of a child. 
If we thought so, if we acted commonly upon 
a sense of what true education means, should 
we have teachers advertising and addressing 
us, puffing like tailors all about us, whenever 
we went out shopping in the school-market ? 
Schools have improved, facilities of educa- 
tion have increased a thousandfold within the 
last hundred years. Absurd as may be the 
passages I have been praising, true as it may 
be that some of them can only have been 
prompted by the spirit of cant or meanness to, 
which it may be said that they appeal, still I 
do not doubt that behind the bad taste of 


some of them, there lies hidden -~ feeling and 


knowledge. They are not all bad schools 
which heap their nonsense at this season on our 
tables. The four or five advertising columns 
of the Times through which the teachers 
speak, are not indeed informed with wisdom ; 
perhaps one might not easily infer from them 
that, as Fichte says, “the teachers shall 
shine like stars in the firmament.” Though 
many have emancipated themselves from old 
fetters in their schools, and stand at home in 
just relation to their pupils, yet it often 
happens that in their outer intercourse with 
parents they are unable to move freely, or to 
walk erect and fearless; they must do as they 
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see neighbours doing, stoop to propitiate their 


| customers, 


«“ And custom lies upon them with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life!” 


For my own part I shall think well before 
I entrust any teacher with the training of my 
George or Caroline Amelia. The teacher I 
select shall be at least one who is worthy to 
be called my friend. He shall be one who is, 
in worth of character, if not in cash, at least 
my equal, To such a teacher I will give my 
confidence and my respect. This I will do so 
frankly, that if everybody did the same, the 
schoolmaster would never again seek to entice 
ladies and gentlemen to walk up, by sounding 
a trumpet for himself, and playing Merry- 
Andrew during the vacation at his school- 
room door. 


THE GREAT CRANFORD PANIC. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Miss Poue was very much inclined to install 
herself as a heroine, because of the decided 
| steps she had taken in flying from the two 
men and one woman, whom she entitled “that 
| murderous gang.” She described their 
|| appearance in glowing colours, and I noticed 
| that every time she went over the story, some 
fresh trait of villany was added to their ap- 
pearance. One was tall—he grew to be 
gigantic in height before we had done with 


him—he of course had black hair; and by 
| and bye, it hung in elf-locks over his fore- 
| head and down his back. The other was 
| short and broad, and a hump sprouted out on 
| his shoulder before we heard the last of him ; 
he had red hair, which deepened to carrotty, 
and she was almost sure he had a cast in his 


eye—a decided squint. As for the woman, 
her eyes glared, and she was masculine- 
looking ; a perfect virago, most probably a 
man dressed in woman’s clothes: after- 
|| wards, we heard of a beard on her chin, 
|| and a manly voice and a stride. If Miss 
| Pole was delighted to recount the. events of 
that afternoon to all. inquirers, others were 
not so proud of their adventures in the rob- 
bery line. Mr. Hoggins, the surgeon, had 
been attacked at his own door by two ruffians, 
who were concealed in the shadow of the 
porch, and so effectually silenced him, that he 
was robbed in the interval between ringing 
his bell and the servant’s answering it. Miss 
Pole was sure it would turn out that this 
robbery had been committed by “her men,” 
and went the very day she heard of the 
report to have her teeth examined, and to 
question Mr. Hoggins. She came to us after- 
wards ; so we heard what she had heard, 
straight and direct from the source, while we 
were yet in the excitement and flutter of the 
agitation caused by the first intelligence ; for 
the event had only occurred the night before. 

“Well!” said Miss Pole, sitting down 


with the decision of a person who has made! 
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up her mind as to the nature of life and the 
world, (and such people never tread lightly, . 
or seat themselves without a bump)—* Well, 
Miss Matey! men will be men. Every 
mother’s son of them wishes to be considered 
Samson and Solomon rolled into one—too 
strong ever to be beaten or discomfited, too 
wise ever to be outwitted. If you will notice, 
they have always foreseen events, though they 
never tell one for one’s warning before the 
events happen ; my father was a man, and I 
know the sex pretty well.” 

She had talked herself out of breath, and 
we should have been very glad to fill up the 
necessary pause as chorus, but we did not 
exactly know what to say, or which man had 
—— this diatribe against the sex ; so we 
only joined in generally, with a grave shake 
of the head, and a soft murmur of “They are 
very incomprehensible, certainly ! ” 

“ Now only think,” said she. “There I have 
undergone the risk of having one of my 
remaining teeth drawn (for one is terribly at 
the mercy of any surgeon-dentist ; and I, for 
one, always speak them fair till I have got 
my mouth out of their clutches), and after 
all, Mr. Hoggins is too much of a man to own 
that he was robbed last night.” 

“Not robbed!” exclaimed the chorus. 

“Don’t tell me!” Miss Pole exclaimed, 
angry that we could be for a moment imposed 
upon. “I believe he was robbed, just as 
Betty told me, and he is ashamed to own it: 
and, to be sure, it was very silly of him to be 
robbed just at his own door; [ dare say, he 
feels that such a thing won’t raise him in the 
eyes of Cranford society, and is anxious to 
conceal it—but he need not have tried to 
impose upon me, by saying I must have heard 
an exaggerated account of some petty theft of 
a neck of mutton, which, it seems, was stolen 
out of the safe in his yard last week ; he had 
the impertinence to add, he believed that 
that was taken by the cat. I have no doubt, 
if I could get to the bottom of it, it was that 
Irishman dressed up in woman’s clothes, who 
came spying about my house, with the story 
about the starving children.” 

After we had duly condemned the want of 
candour which Mr. Hoggins had evinced, and 
abused men in general, taking him for the 
representative and type, we got round to 
the subject about which we had been talking 
when Miss Pole came in, namely, how far, 
in the present disturbed state of the country, 
we could venture to accept an invitation 
which Miss Matey had just received from 
Mrs. Forrester, to come as usual and keep 
the anniversary of her wedding-day, by 
drinking tea with her at five o'clock, and 
playing a quiet pool afterwards. Mrs. For- 
rester had said, that she asked us with some 
diffidence, because the roads were, she feared, 
very unsafe, But she suggested that, perhaps, 
one of us would not object to take the sedan ; 
and that the others, by walking briskly, 
might keep up with the long trot of the 
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chairmen, and so we might all arrive safely 
at Over Place, a suburb of the town. (No. 
That is too large an expression: a small 
cluster of houses separated from Cranford by 
about two hundred yards ofa dark and lonely 
lane.) There was no doubt but that a similar 
note was awaiting Miss Pole at home ; so her 
call was a very fortunate affair, as it enabled 
us to consult together. We would all much 
rather have declined this invitation; but we 
felt that it would not be quite kind to Mrs. 
Forrester, who would otherwise be left toa 
solitary retrospect of her not very happy or 
fortunate life. Miss Matey and Miss Pole 
had been visitors on this occasion for many 
years ; and now they gallantly determined to 
nail their colours to the mast, and to go 
through Darkness Lane rather than fail in 
loyalty to their friend. 

But when the evening came, Miss Matey 
(for it was she who was voted into the chair, 
as she had a cold), before being shut down in 
the sedan like jack-in-a-box, implored the 
chairmen, whatever might befall, not to run 
away and leave her fastened up there, to be 
murdered ; and even afterthey had promised, 
I saw her tighten her features into the stern 
determination of a martyr, and she gave me a 
melancholy and ominous shake of the head 
through the glass. However, we got there 
safely, only rather out of breath, for it was 
who could trot hardest through Darkness 
Lane, and I am afraid poor Miss Matey was 
sadly jolted. 

Mrs. Forrester had made extra prepa- 
rations in acknowledgment of our exertion 
in coming to see her through such dangers. 
The usual forms of genteel ignorance as 
to what her servants might send up were 
all gone through; and harmony and Pre- 
ference seemed likely to be theorder of the 
evening, but for an interesting conversation 
that began I don’t know how, but which had 
relation, of course, to the robbers who infested 
the neighbourhood of Cranford. Having braved 
the dangers of Darkness Lane, and thus 
having a little stock of reputation for courage 
to fall back upon; and also, I dare say, 
desirous of proving ourselves superior to men 
(videlicet Mr. Hoggins), in the article of ¢an- 
dour, we began to relate our individual fears, 
and the private precautions we each of us 
took. I owned that my pet apprehension was 
eyes—eyes looking at me, and watching me, 
glittering out from some dull flat woollen 
surface ; and that if I dared to go up to m 
looking-glass when I was paniec-stricken, I 
should certainly turn it round, with its back 
towards me, for fear of seeing eyes behind me 
looking out of the darkness. I saw Miss Matey 
nerving herself up fora confession ; and at 
last out it came. She owned that, ever since 
she had been a girl, she had dreaded being 
caught by her last leg, just as she was gettin 
into bed, by some one concealed under the bed. 
She said, when she was younger and more 
active, she used to take a flying leap from a 
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distance, and ‘so bring both her lege up safely 
into bed at once; but that this had always | 
annoyed Deborah, who piqued herself upon 
getting into bed gracefully, and she had given | 
it up in consequence. But now the old terror 
would often ‘come over her, ‘especially since 
Miss Pole’s house had been attacked (we had 
got quite to believe in the fact of the attack 
having taken place), and yet it was very un- | 
pleasant to think of looking under a bed, and 
seeing a man concealed, with a great fierce 
face staring out at you ; soshe had bethought 
herself of something—perhaps I had noticed 
that she had told Martha to buy her.a penny 
ball, such as children play with—and now she 
rolled this ball under the bed every night ; if 
it ‘came out on the other side, well and good ; 
if not, she always took care to have her hand 
on the bell-rope, and meant to call out John 
and Harry, just as if she expected men-ser- 
vants to answer her ring. 

We all applauded this ingenious contrivance, | 
and Miss Matey sank back intosatisfied silence, 
with a look at Mrs. Forrester as if to ask for 
her private weakness. 

Mrs. Forrester looked askance at Miss 
Pole, and tried to change the subject a little, 
by telling us that she had borrowed a boy 
from one of the neighbouring cottages, and 
promised his parents a hundredweight of coal 
at Christmas, and his supper every evening, 
for the loan of him at nights. She had 
instructed him in ‘his possible duties when 
he first came ; and, finding him sensible, she 
had given ‘him the major’s sword (the major 
was her late husband), and desired him to put 
it very carefully behind ‘his pillow at night, 
turning the edge towards the head of the 
pillow. He was a sharp lad, she was sure; 
for, spying out the major’s cocked hat, ‘he 
had said, if he might have that to wear he 
was sure he could frighten two Englishmen, 
or four Frenchmen, any day. But she had 
impressed upon him anew that he was to 
lose no time in putting on hats or anything 
else ; but, if he heard any noise, he was to run 
at it with his drawn sword. On my suggest- 
ing that some accident might occur from such 
slaughterous and indiscriminate directions, 
and that he might rush on Jenny getting up 
to wash, and have spitted her before he had 
diseovered that she was not a Frenchman, 
Mrs. Forrester said she did not think that 
that was likely, for he was a very sound 
sleeper, and generally had to be well shaken, 
or cold-pigged in a morning before they 
could rouse him. She sometimes thought 
such dead sleep must be owing to the hearty 
suppers the poor lad ate, for he was hallf- 
starved at home, and she told Jenny to see 
that he got a good meal at night. 

Still this was no ‘confession of Mrs. For- 


rester's peculiar timidity, and we urged her 
to tell us what she thought would frighten 
her more than anything. She paused, and 


stirred the fire, and ‘snuffed the candles, and 
then she said, in a sounding whisper, 
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“ Ghosts!” 

She looked at Miss Pole, as much as to say 
she had declared it, and would stand by it. 
Such a look was a challenge in itself. Miss 
Pole came down upon her with indigestion, 
spectral illusions, optical delusions, and a 
great deal out of Dr. Ferrier and Dr. Hib- 
bert besides. Miss Matey had rather a lean- 
ing to ghosts, as I have said before, and what 
little she did say, was all on Mrs. Forrester’s 
side, who, emboldened by sympathy, pro- 
tested that ghosts were a part of her religion ; 
that surely she, the widow ofa major in the 
army, knew what to be frightened at, and 
what not; in short, I never saw Mrs, For- 
rester so warm either before or since, for she 
was a gentle, meek, enduring old lady in most 
things. Not all the elder-wine ‘that ever was 
mulled, could this night wash out the remem- 
brance of this difference between Miss Pole 
and her hostess. Indeed, when the elder-wine 
was brought in, it gave rise to a new burst of 
discussion : for Jenny, the little maiden who 
staggered under the tray, had to give evi- 
dence of having seen a ghost with her own 
eyes, not so many nights ago, in Darkness 
Lane—the very lane we were to go through 
on our way home. In spite of the uncomfort- 
able feeling which this last consideration 
| he me, I could not help being amused at 

enny’s position, which was exceedingly like 
that of a witness being examined and eross- 
examined by two counsel who are not at all 
scrupulous about asking leading questions. 
The conclusion I arrived at was, that Jenny 
had certainly seen something beyond what a 
fit of indigestion would have caused. A lady 
all in white, and without her head, was what 
she deposed and adhered to, supported by a 
consciousness of the secret sympathy of her 
mistress under the withering scorn with which 
Miss Pole regarded her. And not only she, 
but many others had seen this headless lady, 
who sat by the roadside wringing her han 
as in deep grief. Mrs, Forrester Tooked at us 
from time to time, with an air of conscious 
triumph ; but then she had not to pass 
through Darkness Lane before she could bury 
herself beneath her own familiar bed-clothes. 

We preserved a discreet silence as to the 
headless lady while we were putting on our 
things to go home, for there was no knowing 
how near the ghostly head and ears might be, 
or what spiritual connexion they might be 
keeping up with the unhappy body in Dark- 
ness Lane; and therefore, even Miss Pole 
felt that it was as well not to speak lightly 
on such subjects, for fear of vexing or insulting 
that woe-begone trunk. At least, so I con- 
Jecture ; for, instead of the busy clatter usual 
in the operation, we tied on our cloaks as 
sadly as mutes at a funeral. Miss Matey 
drew the curtains round the windows of the 
chair to shut out disagreeable sights ; and the 
men (either because they were in spirits that 
their labours were so nearly ended, or because 
they were going down hill) set off at such a 
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round and merry pace, that it was all Miss 
Pole and I could do to keep up with them. 
She had breath for nothing beyond an implor- 
ing “ Don’t leave me!” wetebed as she clutched 
my arm so tightly that I could not have quit- 
ted her, ghost or no ghost. What a relief it 
was when the men, weary of their burden and 
their quick trot, stopped just where Heading- 
ley-causeway branches off from Darkness 
Lane! Miss Pole unloosed me and caught at 
one of the men. 

“Could not you—could not you take Miss 
Matey round by Headingley-causeway,—the 
pavement in Darkness Lane jolts so, and she 
is not very strong?” 

A smothered voice was heard from the 
inside of the chair— 

“Oh! pray go on! what is the matter? 
What is the matter? I will give you six- 
pence more to go on very fast ; pray don’t 
stop here.”—“ And I'll give you a shilling,” 
said Miss Pole with tremulous dignity, “if 
you'll go by Héadingley-causeway.” 

The two men grunted acquiescence and 
took up the chair and went along the cause- 
way, which certainly answered Miss Pole’s 
kind purpose of saving Miss Matey’s bones; 
for it was covered with soft thick mud, and 
even a fall there would have been easy, till 
the getting up came, when there might have 
been some difficulty in extrication. 

The next morning I met Lady Glenmire 
and Miss Pole, setting out on a long walk to 
find some old woman who was famous in the 
neighbourhood for her skill in knitting wool- 
len stockings. Miss Pole said to me, with a 
smile half kindly and half contemptuous upon 
her countenance, “I have been just telling 
Lady Glenmire of our poor friend Mrs 
Forrester, and her terror of ghosts. It comes 
from ‘living so much alone, and listening to 
the bug-a-boo stories of that Jenny of hers.” 
She was so calm and so much above supersti- 
tious fears herself, that I was almost ashamed 
to say how glad I had been of her Heading- 
ley-causeway proposition the night before, 
and turned oft the conversation to something 
else, 

In the afternoon Miss Pole called on Miss 
Matey to tell her of the adventure—the real 
adventure they had met with on their 
morning’s walk. They had been perplexed 
about the exact path which they were to take 
across the fields, in order to find the knitting 
old woman, and had stopped to inquire at 
a little way-side public-house, standing on 
the high road to London, about three miles 
from Cranford. The good woman had asked 
them to sit down and rest themselves, while 
she fetched her husband, who could direct 
them better than she could; and, while they 
were sitting in the sanded parlour, a little gir! 
camein. They thoughtthat she belonged to the 
landlady, and began some trifling conversation 
with her; but, on Mrs. Roberts’ return, she 
told them that the little thing was the only 
child of a couple who were staying in the 
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house. And then she began a long story, out 
of which Lady Glenmire and Miss Pole could | 
only gather one or ‘two decided facts, which | 
were that, about six weeks ago, a light spring- | 
cart had broken down just before their door, 
m which there were two men, one woman, 
and this child. One of the men was seriously 
hurt—no bones broken, only “shaken,” the 
landlady called it ; but he had probably sus- 
tained some severe internal injury, for he had 
languished in their house ever since, attended 
by his wife, the mother of this little girl. 
Miss Pole had asked what he was, what he 
looked like. And Mrs. Roberts had made 
answer that he was not like a gentleman, nor | 
yet like a common person ; if it had not been 

that he and his wife were such decent quiet 

people, she could almost have thought he was 

a mountebank, or something of that kind, for 

they had a great box in the cart, full of she 

did not know what. She had helped to 

unpack it, and take out their linen and 

clothes, when the other man—his twin 

brother, she believed he was—had gone off 
with the horse and cart. 

Miss Pole had begun to have her suspicions 
at this point, and expressed her idea that it 
was rather strange that the box and cart and | 
horse and all should have disappeared ; but 
good Mrs. Roberts seemed to have become 
quite indignant at Miss Pole’s implied sug- 
gestion ; in fact, Miss Pole said, she was as | 
angry as if Miss Pole had told her that she 
herself was a swindler. As the best way of| 
convincing the ladies, she bethought her of 
begging them to see the wife; and, as Miss 
Pole said, there was no doubting the honest, 
worn, bronzed face of the woman, who, at the 
first tender word from Lady Glenmire, burst 
into tears, which she was too weak to check, 
until some word from the landlady made her 
swallow down her sobs, in order that she 
might testify to the Christian kindness shown 
5 and Mrs. Roberts. Miss Pole came 
round with a swing to as vehement a belief 
in the sorrowful tale as she had been scep- 
tical before ; and, as a proof of this, her 
energy in the poor sufferer’s behalf was 
nothing daunted when she found out that he, 
and no other, was our Signor Brunoni, to 
whom all Cranford had been attributing all 
manner of evil this six weeks past! Yes! 
his wife said his proper name was Samuel 
Brown—“ Sam,” she called him—but to the 
last we preferred calling him “the Signor,” it 
sounded so much better. 

The end of their conversation with the 
Signora Brunoni was, that it was agreed 
that he should be placed under medical 
advice, and for any expense incurred in pro- 
curing this Lady Glenmire promised to hold 
herself responsible; and had accordingly 
gone to Mr. Hoggins to beg him to ride over 
to the Rising Sun that very afternoon, 
and examine into the Signor’s real state ; and 
as Miss Pole said, if it was desirable to re- 
move him to Cranford to be more immedi- 
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lately under Mr. Hoggins’s eye, she would 


undertake to see for lodgings, and arrange 
about the rent. Mrs. Roberts had been as 
kind as could be all throughout; but it was 
evident that their long residence there had 
been a slight inconvenience. Before Miss | 
Pole left us, Miss Matey and I were as full of | 
the morning’s adventure as she was. We 
talked about it all the evening, turning it in 
every possible light, and we went to bed 
anxious for the morning, when we should 
surely hear from some one what Mr, 
Hoggins thought and recommended. For, as 
Miss Matey observed, though Mr. Hoggins 
did say “ Jack’s up,” “a fig for his heels,” and 
call Preference “ Pref,” she believed he was 
a very worthy man, and a very clever surgeon, 
Indeed, we were rather proud of our doctor 
at Cranford, as a doctor. 

We often wished, when we heard of Queen 
Adelaide or the Duke of Wellington being 
ill, that they would send for Mr. Hoggins; 
but on consideration we were rather glad 
they did not, for if we were ailing, what 
should we do if Mr. Hoggins had been ap- 
pointed physician-in-ordinary to the Royal 
Family? As a surgeon, we were proud of | 
him ; but as a man—or rather, I should say, 
as a gentleman—we could only shake our 
heads over his name and himself, and wish 
that he had read Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
in the days when his manners were sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Nevertheless, we 
all regarded his dictum in the Signor’s case 
as infallible; and when he said, that with 
eare and attention he might rally, we had no 
more fear for him. 

But although we had no more fear, every- 
body did as much as if there was great cause 
for anxiety—as indeed there was, until Mr. 
Hoggins took charge of him. Miss Pole 
looked out clean and comfortable, if homely, 
lodgings ; Miss Matey sent the sedan-chair 
for him ; and Martha and I aired it well before 
it left Cranford, by holding a warming-pan 
full of red hot coals in it, and then shutting 
it up close, smoke and all, until the time 
when he should get into it at the Rising 
Sun. Lady Glenmire undertook the medical 
department under Mr. Hoggins’ directions ; 
and rummaged up all Mrs. Jamieson’s medi- 
cine glasses, and spoons, and bed-tables, in a 
free and easy way, that made Miss Matey feel 
a little anxious as to what that lady and Mr. 
Mulliner might say, if they knew. Mrs. 
Forrester made some of the bread-jelly, for 
which she was so famous, to have ready as a 
refreshment in the lodgings when he should 
arrive. A present of this bread-jelly was the 
highest mark of favour dear in. Forrester 
could confer. Miss Pole had once asked her 
for the receipt, but she had met with a very 
decided rebuff; that lady told her that she 
could not part with it to any one during her 
life, and that after her death it was bequeathed, 


as her executors would find, to Miss Matey. 
What Miss Matey—or, as Mrs. Forrester 
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called her (remembering the clause in her 
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never had heard of any actual robberies ; 


will, and the dignity of the occasion) Miss | except that two little boys had stolen some 


Matilda Jenkyns—might choose to do with 
the receipt when it came into her possession— 
whether to make it public, or to hand it 
down as an heir-loom—she did not know, nor 
would she dictate. And a mould of this 
admirable, digestible, unique bread-jelly was 
sent by Mrs. Forrester to our poor sick 
conjurer, Who says that the aristocracy are 
proud? Here was a lady, by birth a Tyrrell, 
and descended from the great Sir Walter 
that shot King Rufus, and in whose veins 
ran the blood of him who murdered the little 
Princes in the Tower, going every day to see 
what dainty dishes she could prepare for 
Samuel Brown, a mountebank! But, indeed, 
it was wonderful to see what kind feelings 
were called out by this poor man’s coming 
amongst us, And also wonderful to see how 
the great Cranford panic, which had been 
occasioned by his first coming in his Turkish 
dress, melted away into thin air on his second 
coming—pale and feeble, and with his heavy 
filmy eyes that only brightened a very little 
when they fell upon the countenance of his 
— wife, or their pale and sorrowful little 
girl. 

Somehow, we all forgot to be afraid. I 
dare say it was, that finding out that he, who 
had first excited our love of the marvellous 
by his unprecedented arts, had not sufficient 
every-day gifts to manage a shying horse, 
made us feel as if we were ourselves again. 
Miss Pole came with her little basket at all 
hours of the evening, as if her lonely house, 
and the unfrequented road to it, had never 
been infested by that “murderous gang ;” 
Mrs. Forrester said, she thought that neither 
Jenny nor she need mind the headless lady 
who wept and wailed in Darkness Lane, for 
surely the power was never given’ to such 
beings to harm those who went about to try 
and do what little good was in their power ; 
to which Jenny tremblingly assented ; but 
her mistress’s theory had little effect on the 
maid’s practice, until she had sewed two 
pieces of red flannel, in the shape of a cross, 
on her inner garment. 

I found Miss Matey covering her penny 
ball—the ball that she used to roll under her 
bed—with gay-coloured worsted in rainbow 
stripes. 

“ My dear,” said she, “my heart is sad 
for that little care-worn child. Although 
her father is a conjurer, she looks as if she 
had never had a good game of play in her 
life. I used to hale very pretty balls in this 
way when I was a girl, and I thought I 
would try if I could not make this one smart 
and take it to Phoebe thisafternoon. I think 
‘the gang’ must have left the neighbourhood, 
for one does not hear any more of their 
violence and robbery now.” 

We were all of us far too full of the Signor’s 


precarious state to talk about either robbers 
or ghosts. Indeed, Lady Glenmire said, she 





apples from Farmer Benson’s orchard, and 
that some eggs had been missed on a market- 
day off Widow Hayward’s stall. But that 
was expecting too much of us; we could 
not acknowledge that we had only had this 
small foundation for all our panic. Miss Pole 
drew herself up at this remark of Lady Glen- 
mire’s ; and said “that she wished she could 
agree with her as to the very small reason we 
had had for alarm ; but, with the recollection 
of the man disguised as a woman, who had en- 
deavoured to force himself into her house, 
while his confederates waited outside; with 
the knowledge, gained from Lady Glenmire 
herself, of the foot-prints seen on Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s flower-borders; with the fact before 
her of the audacious robbery committed on 
Mr. Hoggins at his own door—” But here 
Lady Glenmire broke in with a very strong 
expression of doubt as to whether this last 
story was not an entire fabrication, founded 
upon the theft of a cat; she grew so red 
while she was saying all this, that I was not 
surprised at Miss Pole’s manner of bridlin 
up, and Iam certain, if Lady Glenmire ha 
not been “her ladyship,” we should have had 
a more emphatic contradiction than the 
“ Well, to be sure!” and similar fragmentary 
ejaculations, which were all that she ventured 
upon in my lady’s presence. But when she 
was gone, Miss Pole began a long congratu- 
lation to Miss Matey that, so far, they 
had escaped marriage, which she noticed 
always made people credulous to the last 
degree ; indeed, she thought it argued great 
natural credulity in a woman if she could 
not keep herself from being married; and 
in what Lady Glenmire had said about 
Mr. Hoggins’s robbery, we had a specimen of 
what people came to, if they gave way to 
such a weakness ; evidently, Lady Glenmire 
would swallow anything, if she could believe 
the poor vamped-up story. about a neck 
of mutton and a pussy, with which he had 
tried to impose on Miss Pole, only she had 
always been on her guard against believing 
too much of what men said. 

We were thankful, as Miss Pole desired 
us to be, that we had never been married ; 
but I think, of the two, we were even more 
thankful that the robbers had left Cranford ; 
at least I judge so from a speech of Miss 
Matey’s that evening, as we sat over the 
fire, in which she evidently looked upon a 
husband as a great protector inst thieves, 
burglars, and ghosts ; and said that she did 
not think that she should dare to be always 
warning young people of matrimony, as Miss 
Pole did continually; to be sure, marriage 
was a risk, as she saw now she had had some 
experience ; but she remembered the time 
when she had looked forward to being mar- 
ried as much as any one, 

“ Not to any particular person, my dear,” 
said she, hastily checking herself up as if she 
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were afraid of having admitted too much ; 
“only the old story, you know, of ladies 
always. saying ‘When I marry,’ and. gentle- 
men, ‘If [ marry.’” It was.a joke spoken in 
rather a sad tone, and I doubt if either of us 
smiled ; but I could not see Miss Matey’s face 
by the flickering fixe-light. In alittle while 
she continued : 

“But, after all, I have not told you the 
truth ; it is so long ago, and no one ever 
knew. how much I thought of it. at the time, 
unless, indeed; my dear. mother guessed ; but 
I may say that. there was a.time when I did 
not.think I should have been only Miss Matey 
Jenkyns. all my life; for, even.if I did meet 
with anyone who wished to marry me:now 
(and, as Miss. Pole says, one isnever too safe), 
I could, not. take him—I. hepe he would 
not take it. too much to, heart, but I could 
not take him—or. any. one but. the person I 
once thought. I should. be married to, and 
he. is, dead and. gone, and he never knew 
how. it. all came.about, that. I said ‘no, when I 
had thought. many and.many atime— Well, 
it’s no matter what I) thought, God ordains 
it.all, and. Iam very happy, my dear: No 
one has,such: kind friends-as.J,” continued,she, 
taking my hand.and holding it in hers. If 1 
had never known of Mr. Holbrook, I, could 
have. said. something. in this. pause, but as I 
had, L could not think of} anything that 
wonld ceme in naturally, and so. we both | 
kept silence for a little time. 

“My; father once made us;’ she began, 
“keep-a diary in, two columns; op one side 
we were to:put down in the- morning what 
we. thought would be. the. course and. events 
of: the coming day, and at night) we were to 

ut down.on.the other side what. really had 
onanad It. would. be to. some: people 
rather.a.sad way.of telling.their lives.’—a tear 
dropped upen my hand at. these words-—* I 
dow’t mean that mine hasbeen.sad, only so very 
different. to. what I expected. I remember, 
one winter's evening, sitting over our bed- 
room. fire with Deborah, I remember it as if 
it were yesterday, and we were planning our 
futare lives—both of uswere planning, though 
only she talked about it. She said she should 
like to marry an archdeacon, and. write his 
charges:; and you know, my dear, she never 
was-marvied, and, for aught I know, she never 
spoke to an unmarried archdeacon in her life. 
I never was. ambitions, nor could I, have 
wnitten. charges, but I) thought I could 
manage ahouse (my: mother used to call me 
her night hand), and I was always so.fond of 
little. children — the. shyest. babies would 
stretch out their little arms to come to me 
when: I was, a girl, I was. half my. leisure 
time nursing in the neighbouring cottages— 
but.I den’t know how it. was, when I grew 
sad and grave—which.I did a year or two 
after this time—the little things. drew back 
from me, and I am afraid I, lost: the knack, 
though 1 am. just.as fond.of children as,ever, 
and ea strange yearning, at my heart 
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whenever I see a mother with her baby in 
her arms. Nay, my dear,”—and by a sudden 
blaze which sprang up from a fall of the un- 
stinred coals, [ saw that her eyes were full of 
tears, gazing intently on some vision of what 
might have been—‘“do you. know, I dream 
sometimes that I have a little child—always 
the same—a little girl.of about two years old, 
she never grows older, though I have dreamt 
about her for many years, I don’t think I 
ever dream of any words or sounds she 
makes; she is. very noiseless and still, but 
she comesto me when she is. very sorry.or 
very glad, and I have wakened with the clasp 
of her dear little arms.round my neck. Only 
last night-—perhaps because I had gone. to 


|sleep, thinking of this ball for Pheaebe—my. 


little darling came in. my. dream, and put.up 
her mouth, to. be kissed; just as I have seen 
real: babies do to real mothers before. going 
to. bed. But all thisis.’nonsense, dear! only, 
don't. be frightened by Miss Pole from being 
married, I,.can fancy it may be. a, very happy 
state, and, alittle credulity, helps one on 
through. life very, smoothly, better than 
always doubting and doubting, and seeing 
difficulties and, disagreeables in everything,” 

If I had been inclined to be daunted from 
matrimony, it would-not have been Miss Pole 
to.do it; it would have been the lot of poor 
Signor Brunoni and.his wife. And yet again, 
it was.an encouragement. to.see-how, through 
all their cares and sorrows, they thought. of 
each.other and. not.of themselves; and. how 
keen, were their joys, if they only passed 
through each ather; or through the little 
Phoebe, The Signora told. me, one day; a 
good.deal.abeut. their lives up to, this. period! 
It began by my asking her whether Miss 
Pole’s. story. of the, twin-brothers was true; 
it sounded. so wonderful a likeness, that: I 
should, have had my-doubts,,if Miss Pole had 
been unmarried, But. the-Signora, or (as: we 
found, out. she- preferred: to be called) Mrs, 
Brown,, said: it. was quite tre; that her 
brother-in-law was by many taken for her 
husband, which was of: great assistance: to 
them, in their profession ; “ though,” she-con- 
tinued, “ How people can mistake, Thomas for 
the real Signor Brunoni; I can’t. conceive; but 
he says. they do ; so I. suppose. 1 must. believe 
him. Not but what he. is-a very good: man; 
I am sure I don’t know how we should. have 
paid our bill at the Rising Sun, but for the 
money he sends,; but people, must know very 
little about art, if they can take him for my 
husband, Why, Misa, in. the. ball trick, 
where my husband spreads his fingers wide, 
and throws out his little finger with quite an 
air and.a.grace; Thomas just clumps up his 
hand like a fist, and might have ever so many 
balls: hidden in, it. Besides, he has never | 
been in India, and knows nothing of the 
proper sit of a turban.” 

“ Have you been in India?” said I, rather 
astonished. 

“Oh yes! many a year, maiam. Sam) was 
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a serjeant in the 31st ; and when the regi- | 
ment was ordered to India, I drew-a.lot to 
go, and I was.more thankful than I can tell ; 
for it seemed as if it would only be a slow 
death to me to part from my husband. But, 
indeed, ma’am, if I had known all, I don’t 
know whether I would not rather have died 
there and then, than gone through what I 
have done since. To be sure, I’ve been able 
to comfort Sam, and to be with him; but, 
ma’am, I’ve lost six children,” said she, looking 
up at me with those strange eyes, that I have 
never noticed but in mothers of dead children 
—with a kind of wild look in them, as if 
seeking. for what they never more might 
find. ;—“ Yes! Six children died off, like little 
buds. nipped untimely; in that cruel. India. 
I thought, as each died, I never could—I 
never would—love a child again ; and when 
the next came, it. had not only its own love, 
but the deeper love. that came from the 
thoughts of its littledead brothers and sisters. 
Aud when Phoebe was coming, I said to my 
husband, ‘Sam, when the child is born, and 
I am strong, I shall leave you; it will cut my 
heart.cruel.; but.if this baby dies too, I shall 
go mad. The madness is in me now; but if 
you let me go. downto Caleutta, carrying my 
baby: step by step, it will may-be work. itself 
off ; and I will. save, and I will hoard, and I 
will beg,—and I will die, to get a passage 
home te England, where our baby may live !’ 
God bless him! He said. might go; and he 
saved, up his. pay, and. L saved every pice I 
could get for washing or any way ; and when 
Phoebe came, and I grew strong again, I set 
off. It was very lonely ; through the thick 
forests, dark. again with their heavy trees— 
along by the rivers’ side—(but I had been 
brought up near the Avon in Warwickshire, 
so that: flowing noise sounded like home), 
from station to station, from Indian village to 
village, I. went: along, carrying my child. I 
had seen one of the offieer’s ladies with a 
little picture, ma’am, done by a Catholic 
foreigner, ma’‘am, of the Virgin and the little 
Saviour, ma’am. She had him on her arm, 
and her form was. softly curled round. him, 
and their cheeks touched: Well, when I 
went to bid good-bye to this lady, for whom 
IL had washed, she cried sadly ; for she, too, 
had lost. her children, but she had. not 
another to save, like me; and I was: bold 
enough to ask her would: she give me that 
print? And she cried the more, and said 
her children were with that little blessed 
Jesus ; and gave it me, and told me she had 
heard it had been painted.on the bottom of a 
cask, which made it have that round shape. 
And when my body. was very weary, and my 
heart was sick, (for there were times when I 
misdoubted if Icould ever reach my home, and 
there were times when I thought of my. hus- 
band ; and one time when I thought my baby 
was dying) I took out that picture and looked 
at it, till I could have thought the mother spoke 
to me, and comforted me. And the natives 
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were very kind. We could not understand 


one another ; but they saw my baby on my 
breast, and they came out to me, and brought 
me rice and milk, and sometimes flowers—I 
have got some of the flowers dried. Then 
the next morning I was so tired; and they 
wanted me to stay with them—I could tell 
that—and tried to frighten me from goin 
into the deep woods, which, indeed, boked 
very strange and dark ; but it seemed to me 
as if Death was following me to take my 
baby away from me ; and as if I must go on, 
and on—and I thought how God had cared 
for mothers ever since the world was made, 
and would care for me; so I bade them 
good-bye, and set off afresh. And once when 
my baby was ill, and both she and I needed 
rest, He led me toa place where [ found a 
kind Englishman lived, right in the midst of 
the natives.” 

“And you reached Calcutta safely at 
last !” 

“Yes! safely. Oh! when I knew I had 
only two days’ journey more before me, I 
could not help it, ma’am—it might be idolatry, 
I cannot tell—but I was near one of the 
native temples, and IT went in it with my 
baby to thank God for his great mercy ; for 
it seemed to me, that where others had prayed 
before to their God, in their joy or in their 
agony, was of itself a sacred place. And I 
got as servant to an. invalid’ lady, who grew 
quite fond of my baby aboard-ship ; and, in 
two years’ time, Sam earned his discharge, 
and came home to me, and’ to our child: 
Then he had to fix on a trade; but he 
knew of none; and, once, once upon a time, 
he had learnt some tricks from an Indian 
juggler, so he set up conjuring, and it answered 
so well that he took Thomas to help him—as 
his man, you know, not. as another conjuror, 
though Thomas has ‘set it up now on his own 
hook. But it has been a great help to us that 
likeness between the twins; and made a 
good many tricks go off well that’ they made 
up together. And Thomas is a good brother, 
only he has not the fine carriage of my hus- 
band, so that I can’t think how he can be 
taken for Signor Brunoni himself, as he says 
he is.” 

“ Poor little Phoebe!” said L, my thoughts 

cing back to the baby. she a all those 
undred miles, 


“ Ah! you may say so! I never thought I 


should have reared her, though, when she 
fell ill at Chunderabaddad ;. but. that. good, 
kind Aga Jenkyns took us in, which I believe 
was the very saving of her.” 

“ Jenkyns!” said I. 

“Yes! Jenkyns. Ishall think all people 
of that name are kind; for here is that nice 
old lady. who comes every day to take Phoebe 
a walk!” 

But an idea had flashed through my head, 
Could the Aga Jenkyns be the lost Peter ? 
True he was reported: by many to be dead. 
But, equally true, some had said that he had 
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arrived at the dignity of great Lama of|in my own conceit, for I had in my fob—the 
Thibet. Miss Matey thought he was alive.|safest pocket for so large a sum of money— 
I would make further inquiry. two gold ducats and some Prussian dollars : 

i .| English money, thirty-five shillings. I thought 





CHIPS. 
THE GHOST OF THE COCK LANE GHOST 
WRONG AGAIN. 


Tue exhibitor of the spirit-ra 
small charge of one guinea per 
guineas for a party of ten; the Mr. Stone who 
* begs leave to inform the nobility and gentry 
that he has just returned from the United 
States, accompanied by Mrs. M. B. Hayden, 
for the purpose of Demonstrating the won- 
derful Phenomena known in that country as 
Spiritual Manifestations, and which have 
created the most intense excitement among 
all classes of society,”—as described at page 
217 of our present volume—has been exhibit- 
ing Electro-Biology in London to certain 
disnial little audiences; and has attempted 
to enliven the very dreary performances by 
pressing the name of Mr. CHarues DIcKENS 
into his service, and delivering himself of ac- 
counts of a personal interview held by himself 
and his Medium with that gentleman at the 
house in Upper Seymour Street, Portman 
Square, where all classes of society are in- 
tensely excited every day at from eleven to 
two, and from four to six. 

As a further warning to the gullible who 
may be disposed to put their trust in this 
exhibitor’s “ facts,” we may inform them that 
he, and his Medium, with their troops of 
spirits and their electro-biological penetration 
to boot, are as wide of the truth in this as in 
everything else. Mr. Dickens was never at 
the intensely exciting house and never beheld 
any of its intensely exciting inhabitants. 
Two trustworthy gentlemen attached to this 
Journal tested the spirit rappers at his 
request, and found them to be the egregious 
absurdity described. 


pping at the 


TRAVEL ON TRAMP IN GERMANY. 
HAMBURGH TO LUBECK. 

My journey as a workman on the tramp 
from Hamburgh to Berlin I propose to tell, as 
simply as I can. I have no great adventures 
to describe, but I desire to illustrate some 

art of what has already been said in House- 

old Words about the workmen in Germany, 
and I can do this best by relating, just as it 
was, a small part of my own road experience, 
neither more nor less wonderful than the 
experience which is every day common to 
thousands of my countrymen. 

I am a working jeweller, and I was very 
poor when I set out from Hamburgh in the 
month of March, with my knapsack strapped 
to my back, my stick in my hand, and my 
bottle of strong comfort slung about my neck 





ead, or five | 


I was a proper fellow with that quantity of 
ready cash upon my person, and a six weeks’ 
manly beard. 

Many adieus had been spoken in Hamburgh 
at our last night’s revel, but a Danish friend 
| was up betimes to see me out of town. At 
\length he also bade the wanderer farewell, 
jand for the comfort of us both my locket 
| having passed from hand to hand, he left me 
to tramp on alone, over the dull, flat, sandy 
road, There was scarcely a tree to be seen, 
and the sky looked like a heavy sheet of lead, 
but I stepped out boldly and made: progress 
fast. The road got to be worse, I came among 
deep ruts and treacherous sloughs, the fields 
on each side of the road flooded. In some 
parts the road had become a sand swamp, 
and the walk soon became converted into a 
gymnastic exercise, a leaping about towards 
what seemed the hard and knobby places that 
appeared among the mud. This exercise soon 
made me conscious of the knapsack to which 
I was then not thoroughly accustomed. It 
was not so much the weight that I felt—mine 
weighed twenty-eight pounds—but the tight- 
ness of the belt across the chest, which caused 
E and impediment of breathing. Custom, 
1owever, caused the knapsack to become even 
an aid to me in walking. 

A sturdy young fellow who did not object 
to mud was pushing his way recklessly 
behind me. I was soon overtaken, we ex- 
changed kind greetings, and jogged ontogether, 
shoulder to shoulder. He had been upon his 
travels ; had been in Denmark for two years, 
and had left Copenhagen to return to his 
native village, that lay then only eight or ten 
miles before us. What was his reason for 





returning ? He was required to perform mi- || 
litary service, and for the next two years. at 
least—or for a longer time should war break 


out—was doomed to bea soldier. He did not 
think the doom particularly hard, and we 
jogged on together in a cheerful mood until 
his knowledge of the ground became distres- 
singly familiar, and he illustrated portions of 
the scenery with tales of robbery and murder. 
The scenery of the road—I was on my way to 
Liibeck—became at every turn more pictu- 
resque. Instead of passing between swampy 
fields, it ran along a hollow, and the ground 
was on each side broken into deep holes with 
rugged edges ; black leafless bushes stood out 
from the grey and yellow sand, while farther 
away in the background, against the leaden 
sky, there was a sombre fringe of thickly 
soem fir-trees. The daylight, dim at noon, 
ad become dimmer as evening drew near, 
the grey sky darkened, and the tales of rob- 
bery and murder made my thoughts not ve 
cheerful. As the hills grew higher on eac 
side of us, it occurred to us both that here 














after the manner of a locket, I was not poor! was a fine place for a murder, and I let my 
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companion go before, handling my stick at 
the same time as one ready to strike instantly 
| if any injury were offered. I was just demon- 
| strative enough to frighten my companion. 
| We were a mere couple of rabbits. Each of 
us in his innocence feared that the other 
| might be a guilty monster, and so we were 
both glad enough to get out of the hollow. 
| On the other side of the glen the road widened, 


and my companion paused at the head of a| 


| little path that led down to a deeper corner 
|| of the hollow, and across the fields. That 
| was his way home. He had but a mile to go, 
| and was already anticipating all the kisses of 
his household. He wished me a prosperous 
| journey ; I wished him a happy welcome in 
his village ; and we shook Sande like two 
young men who owed amends to one another. 

He had told me before we parted that there 
|| were two houses of entertainment not far in 
| advance. Already I saw the red-tiled roof of 
| one, that looked like a respectable farm-house. 
| From the door of that house, however, I was 
| turned away; and as the darkness of the 
| evening was changing into night, I ran as fast 
|| as I was able to the next place of shelter. 
| By the pump, the horse-trough, and the dirty 
| pool I knew that there was entertainment 
there for man and horse. I therefore raised 
| the wooden latch, and in a modest tone made 
| my request for a bed. A vixenish landlady 
| from the midst of a group of screaming 
children cried to me, “ You can’t have a bed, 
you can have straw.” That would do quite 
as well, I said. 

I sat down at a table in a corner of the 
large room, called for a glass of beer, pro- 
duced some bread and sausage that I had 
| brought with me from Hamburgh, and made 
| a comfortable supper. There was a large 

wood fire blazing on the ample hearth, but 
the landlord oa his family engrossed its 
whole vicinity. The house contained no 
other sitting-room and no other sleeping 
accommodation than the one family bedroom 
and the barn. 

While I was at supper there came in other 
wandering boys like myself. I had escaped 
the rain, but they had not; they came in 
dripping : a stout man, and a tall, lank strip- 
ling. The youth wore a white blouse and 
hat covered with oil-skin, his trousers were 
tucked halfway up his legs, and he had mud 
up to his ankles. He soon exchanged our 
scraps of*information about one another. 
The stout man was a baker from Liibeck on 
the way to Hamburgh ; the stripling, prob- 
ably not yet out of his teens, was part 
brazier, part coppersmith, part tinman. He 
had been three weeks on his travels, and had 
come, like myself, from Hamburgh since 
morning. He was very poor. He did not 
tell us that ; but he ordered nothing to eat 
or drink, and except the draught of comfort 
that\he got out of my bottle, the poor fellow 
went supperless to bed. Not altogether sup- 
perless, because he had some smoke; we 
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made a snug little party in the corner, and 
talked, smoked, and comforted ourselves, after 
the children had been put to bed, and while 
the landlord, landlady, and an old grand- 
father told stories to each other in low 
German by the fire. At nine o’clock the 
landlord lighted his lanthorn, and told us 
bluffly that we might go to bed. We, there- 
fore, having handed him our papers, passports, 
and wander-books, for his security and for 
our own, followed into the barn. That was a 
place large enough to hold straw for a regi- 
jment of soldiers. It was a continuation of 
the dwelling-house, sheltered under the same 
roof. We mounted three rude ladders, and 
so got from floor to floor into the loft. Having 
guided us safely thither, there he quitted us 
at once with a good night, taking his lanthorn 
with him, and leaving us to make our beds in 
the thick darkness as we could. The straw 
was not straw: it was short-cut hay, old 
enough to have lost all scent of hay, and to 
have acquired some other scents less pleasing 
to the nose; hay trodden, pressed, and 
matted down, without a vestige in it of its 
ancient elasticity. There was nothing in it 
to remind us of a summer tumble on the hay- 
cock, The barn roof was open, and the 
March night wind whistled over us, but I 
took off my boots to ease my swollen feet, 
took my coat off that I might spread it over 
my chest as a counterpane, and struggled in 
vain to work a hole for my feet into the hard 
knotted bank of hay. SoI spent the night, 
just so much not asleep, that I was always 
conscious, dimly, of the snoring of the baker, 
and awoke sometimes to wonder what the 
landlord’s cock had supped upon, for it was 
continually crowing in its sleep, on the barn- 
floor below. When morning broke we rose 
and had a brisk wash at the pump, scraped 
the mud from our boots, and breakfasted. 
The baker and I had plain dry bread and hot 
eoffee. The tinman breakfasted on milk. 
He said it was better—poor fellow! he knew 
it was cheaper. By seven o’clock we were 
all afoot again, the baker journeying to Ham- 
burgh, the tinman and I road-companions to 
Liibeck. 

At noon, after a five hours’ walk, a pleasant 
roadside inn with a deep gable roof and snu 
curtains behind its lattice windows, tompean 
|me to rest and dine. “We shall get a good 
|dinner here,” I said, “let us go in.” The 

tinman would hear of no such thing. “ We 
j;must get on to Liibeck,” he replied. “Two 
more hours of steady walking and we shall 
be there.” Poor youth. At Liibeck he could 
demand a dinner at his herberge, and he had 
no chance of any other. So we trudged on 
till the tall turrets and steeples of Liibeck 
rose on the horizon. The tinman desired to 
know what my intentions were. Was I goin 

straight on to Berlin without working 

Should I seek work at Liibeck? If not, of 
course I would take the viaticum. “ I thought 
not,” I told him, “Ah, then,” he said, “ you 
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have some money.” The viaticum is the 
tramp-money that may be claimed from his 
guild by the travelling workman. Germans, 
like other people, like to take pills gilded, and 
so we cloak the awkward incident of poverty 
uader a Latin. name. 

Liibeck being in sight we sat down upon a 
rassy bank to make our toilet. A tramper’s 
Coccunds always has little pouches at the 
side for soap, brushes, and blacking, We 
were not.so near to the tall steeples as we 
thought, and. it. took us a good hour and a 
half before we reached the city gates. The 
approaches are through pretty avenues. of 
young trees and ornamental flower-pots. The 
town entrance at which we arrived was 
simply a.double iron gate, like a park gate in 
England. As.we were about to pass in, the 
sentinel beckoned and. pointed us towards a 
little. whitened watchbox, at which. we 
stopped to hand our papers through a pigeon- 
hole. In a few minutes. the police officer 
came out, handed to me my passport with 
great politeness, amd. in a sharp voice bade 
the tinman follow-him. Such is the difference 
between a passport and’ a wander-book. I, 
owner of a. passport, might go whither I 
would: timman, carrying a, wander-book, 
was-marched off by the police to his appointed 
house of call. I took. full advantage of my 
liberty; and.as became a.weary young man 
with two gold ducats. in his fob, went to 
recruit my: strength. with the best. dinner I 
could get, Having taken. off. my knapsack 
and my blouse, I. soon therefore was indulging 
in a lo upon the sofa of one of the best 
hotels. in. the sleepy and, old-fashioned free 
eity of Liibeck. 


WHAT SAND IS. 


Sanp is. samd. Everybody knows, what 
sand is. 

Yes, but. all. sand is not the same sand. 
Neither is dust necessarily sand. The sand of 
the desert on the Isthmusof Suez is.firm and 
flinty, totally. distinct from. dust ; the silver 
sand of Berkshire, used by gardeners to mix 
with peat, and so propagate their cuttings, is 
soft.and fine. On the French coast, between 
Capes Blanez and Grisnez, there is sand 
which is almost impalpable to the touch ; it 
feels like rubbing so much grease between 
your fingers. There are glittering, micaceous 
sands ; rich, goldensands; green sands, whose 
coloured grains consist chiefly of silicate of iron, 
fromthe Isle of Wight; sands specially suited 
tothe manufacture of glass, from their purity.; 
and even artificial sands, to furnish the hour- 
glass, with. its. memento mori:, The Cornish 
coast can probably. buast of a.greater variety 
of sea-sands: than:any other county in Great 
Britaip ; im almost every cove the sand is 
differeyt. 

And how did they beeome sands? All 
nearly in the same way. 
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If we were at: 


[Conducted by 


some rocks that. fringe the shore close by, we 


should see some small beds of light-yellow, 
coarse sand, heaped up by the waves in out- 
of-the-way corners. Take up a handful, and 
it is nothing else but little bits of broken 
shells, which have been battered and bruised 
against the hard cliffs, and against each other, 
till they can hold together no longer. It. ig 
shell sand. They have the same thing in 
Cornwall. The sand of Treenan Cove, of 
Whitesand Bay, and also of the vast tracts 
on the north coast, is composed of broken 
shells, and is used for manure more generally, 
perhaps, than it would otherwise be, from the 
waut.of lime in the neighbourhood. 

Look. at.a portion of this Norfolk sea-sand 
with a strong magnifier : it is very beautiful, 
as well as very curious. The fragments are 
not all of the same size, nor shape, nor colour, 
Some are perfect little grey flint pebbles, like 
their less. advanced, though larger, brethren 
on the beach ; others: glitter like fragments 
of flint-glass: and they are mostly rounded, 
as if by the action of water. Here are some 
specimens: of cornelian,. there of quartz, or 
silex in its purest form. Before looking 
through the glass, one has no idea what a. 
droll mineralogical collection a pinch of sea~ 
sand.contains. Try it im the. sunshine, and 
you have a brilliant raree-show. The micro- 
scopic creatures, which inhabit the sands, 
have an. interminable range of transparent 
grottos and crystal palaces in which to divert 
their leisure. The Berkshire silver sand is 
much the same thing, only on a smaller 
scale, and. containing. a larger proportion of 
quartz. In Cornwall, too, the sand of any 
particular shore, cove, or bay, has generally, 
one. special shade of colour ; and a:microscope 
shows it to be of the same substances as com- 
pose the adjacent. cliffs and form the strata 
under the sea, upon which the waves are 
perpetually at work, driving to the shore 
and depositing. there what they fret or wash 
from off those strata. Thus, the sands. at 
Chyandower, near Penzance, and thence to 
Marazion, are of a pale blue colour, like the 
rocks at Chyandower and the shingle on the 
strand. We have a. variety of sands in 
Norfolk ; but the sandy beach, on which I 
will suppose you to be listening to my second 
course of sea-side gossip, tells its owa history, 
Here are stones as large as am ostrich’s egg; 
diminishing through minor sizes into coarse 
shingle, and that gradually passing into true 
sea-sand. The series is as perfect as any of 
these which demonstrated the progress from 
the raw material to the manufactured article, 
in the Great. Exhibition. 

The manner in which the insatiable maw 
of the devouring sea.is incessantly supplied 
with provender by the falling cliffs of East 
Anglia—(oblige me by opening your Atlas at 
the maps of Norfolk.and Suffolk before read- 
ing many sentences: further),—resembles,. to 
my mind, nothing so much as those convenient 
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his hay, more is dropped down upon his nose, 
| or those corn-hoppers, by which pet poultry 
are supplied with an inexhaustible feast of 
| grain; never too much at a time, but always 
| gnough to go to work upon. Every tide eats 
| its meal from the cliff; and when it happens 
|| that no new course of earthy dishes is tasted, 
| they are only. reserved for a future treat; the 
| glutton’s appetite is appeased for the time 
with the remains.of yesterday’s, or last week’s 
| banquet. And meanwhile, the function of 
| oceanic digestion is for ever going on, un- 
| wearied and uncloyed, 
| The matters-destined to be disposed of by 
this stomach of thousand boa-constrictor 
power, are, sands. and earths, mixed with 
| stones or boulders of various size and consti- 
| tution. Now, the tidal stream, on the coast 
| of East Anglia, runs for six hours in a 
northerly or north-westerly: direction, from 
| the mouldering cliffs of Trimingham and 
| Mundesley towards the. Lynn. estuary, while 
| itis ebbing (see map); and. for six hours in 
a,southerly or south-easterly course, from the 
| same cliffs towards Great Yarmouth, while it 
is flowing. The rate of the current is various: 
| but call it three miles; an hour. This gives 
the possibility that.a particle of matter should 
be carried eighteen miles. away from its 
| original resting-place in, a single tide. But 
| the substances which are easiest removed are 
| not those which,travel furthest at one jourmey. 
Sand, for instance, is immediately swept 


| away; while the finer atoms of clay and 

chalk, harder to melt from their parent: block, 
| remain longer om hand, and are: kept more 
| tantalizingly im suspense, before. they are 
| deposited; while the great lumps of rock drop 
| down. im company together, in the first 


| instance, rather by having. their soft. bedding 
| stolen from under them, t from any great 
| amount of transportation which they suffer. 
| The silt, and mud, and fine particles: of 
| dlay, are carried up the estuaries and left 
| there by the waters, during their tempo- 
| rary state of stagnation at the turn of the 
| tide, till they eventually rise.to the surface. 
The sands.are not borne-se far inland; but 
form shoals on the coast, and bars at the 
mouths. of harbours. Between the shoals 
and sand-banks.at sea, the ocean-stream runs 
like a mighty river, returning in its bed every 
six hours.; and if ever, as, some surmise pos- 
sible, the Dogger Bank shall appear above the 
sea, tidal rivers of salt water will be the 
streams that flow amidst its sands. But the 
sands and the mud find each their suitable 

ace to settle in. To save the cliffs of Bng- 

d, therefore, from further degradation,— 
to prevent the area of Great Britain from 
daily diminution, is, at the same time, to cut 
off one of the supplies of materials by which 
our havens’ mouths are being cheked and 
silted up. 

The whole result is, that the heterogeneous 
materials.of the cliff get’ sorted, according to 
their kind, like convict prisoners that have 
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fallen into trouble. The German Ocean 
shuffles his cards most: resolutely, but he 
manages to get the different suits together 
before the end of the game. And thus we 
have at certain points, such as Weybourn, 
Sheringham, and Southwold, those terraces 
of pebbles that are raised upon the beach as 
regularly as if they had been piled there by 
the hands of men. But their state is not final: 
at first they were rough and irregular ; flints 
from the chalk,. gramte boulders from the 
rock ; now they are smooth and rounded, 
For though the sea behaves to: them in various 
style, sometimes only playing with them in 
gentle mood, scarcely making them send forth 
a pleasant rattle, and: sometimes threshing 
them with the flail of his angry billows, 
causing them to spring, and clash, and shiver 
into pieces: he never leaves them quite in 
repose. Constant worry and want of rest:are 
sure to tell in time; hegrinds.and frets their 
very hearts out; and the filings, the saw- 
dust, the raspings of his lapidary work, are 
Saxp,; which thenceforth, as we: have seen, 
has its own proper: course, and destiny to 
follow. 

Sand,. therefore;. is: rock and other hard 
substances: reduced into powder of various 
degrees of comrseness, And there was, there- 
fore, no. sand:in chaos.. While the earth was 
still without form and: void, the materials of 
which sand is composed had not assumed 
their present peculiarcharacter. For sand is 
a highly manufactured article; and requires 
time for its production. A bran-new planet 
can no more have sands (unless. ready-made) 
spread over it, than a new park can be 
adorned with symmetrical, avenues of old 
stag-headed. oak trees. Allowing, then, for 
the small. proportion of sand which the winds, 
the rains, and the:rivers have ground out for 
us, what an old-established concern the ocean- 
wave mill must: be, to. have: pounded thus 
fmely for us the immense quantity of sand 
which we have in the world! 

A small portion, then; of the sands of our 
beach may o the resultiof last week’s stormy 
springtide ; but: they are. not, like our coffee 
for breakfast, all fresh. ground for the occa- 
sion. A much larger contribution may have 
been conveyed from the crag at Bramerton, 
or the: cliff at Bacton, after having been 
treasured in those storehouses for thousands 
and thousands of years. Ewery handful of 
sand on. earth must have undergone this 
process, Sometimesa natural cement reunites 
these-pounded morsels, and they become. are- 
nacious reck, or sandstone. Old materials 
are thus used up: again, and; are once more 
serviceable in the world's masonry. Shell- 
sand.is now and. then hardened. into marble:; 
when the pearly lustre: of the fragments is 
retained, the specimens are: quite gemlike. 
Our beach happens, at this moment, to be im- 
pressed by the ripple-mark of the waves, 
the indentation of the- rain-drops which. fe 
in the last shower, and by the footsteps: of 
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birds which have been searching for their 
daily food. Just such portions of muddy 
beach, upon which sand has been drifted by 
the wind, are to be seen in our museums 
hardened into stone, and yet bearing fresh 
traces of waves, and rain-drops, and birds, 
that left marks of their action, and evidence 
of their existence, ages upon ages— upon 
ages! ago. 

The most southern point of the Norfolk 
Coast is a peninsula composed entirely of sea- 
sand, stretching four or five miles from north 
to south, between the German Ocean and the 
estuary of the three rivers, Bure, Yare, and 
Waveney, and being less than a mile in 
extreme breadth. In the midst stands the 
town of Great Yarmouth; the portions of 
sandy plain above and below which are 
called the North and South Denes. The ex- 
cavations for draining the town, made in 
1851, showed how deep and unmixed was the 
sandy stratum. The highest portion of the 
South Denes is a ridge running parallel with 
the shore, and raised not many feet above it, 
but still commanding a most pleasing pano- 
rama of sea and land, town and country. It 
is annually used as a race-course ; and for a 
walk or a canter, there are not many more 
cheerful and healthy spots on the face of the 
earth. Only, if a squall comes on, there is no 
shelter to be had, unless one could, rabbit- 
like, scoop a cave in the earth. On this slight 
elevation stands the well-known pillar, called 
Nelson’s Monument. But the whole penin- 
sula is a nearly level plain. It is covered 
with herbage, so short and fine, that to turn 
sheep and cattle to feed there seems almost 
as cruel as driving them to graze upon a 
green Brussels carpet, which has undergone 
a dozen years of family service. It is mar- 
vellous that they do live and grow. Numbers 
of brood geese also find the materials whence 
to produce their eggs and young. 

he main agent which now causes an 
change in the level of the Denes is the wind, 
which not only deposits the drifting sand 
around every tuft of grass, but also opens a 
wider gap at any spot left bare of vegetation. 
I believe that were the Corporation of Great 
Yarmouth to shut up the Denes for a few 
years, instead of allowing them to be fed 
close, their level would rise rapidly from the 
accumulating deposit amongst the uncropped 
herbage. On the North Denes (where stand 
the mills immortalised in Robinson Crusoe), 
every tuft of furze is the foundation of a 
hillock ; just as the African sand-winds raise 
a small mound over the carcase of every 
camel left exposed on the surface of the 
desert. One of these pyramids has come to 
be privately designated by a knot of young 
adventurers, “The Peak of Teneriffe ;” another 
level and isolated elevation, “The Table Moun- 
tain.” They are admirable hills, in small, 
for infantile geographers tc explore with a 
reckless determination of making grand 
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Now, there have been many assemblages of | 
the habitations of man, called towns and 
cities, which have been overwhelmed by some 
catastrophe, or whose very site and founda- 
tions have been swept away ; but there are 
not many, whose terrestrial locality did not 
exist at avery late historic epoch. On the 
deltas :at the mouths of great rivers, in 
recently settled countries, we may look for 
new cities to arise ; the spongy islands of the 
Parand, and the swamps of the Mississipi, 
may, centuries hence, become connected, firm, 
and sprinkled over with the congregated 
dwelling-places of unborn colonists. If we 
take Holland to be, in great part, the delta of | 
the Rhine, we have an instance of an analo- | 
gous process which has taken place in past 
ages ; but the mouth of the estuary of the | 
Yare offers a still more modern instance of } 
human seizure of the stranded spoils of the 
waters. 

The very recent changes that have occurred 
on this spot, are fully proved by Mr. J. W. | 
Robberds in his “Scenery of the Rivers of 
Norfolk ;” and he truly states that “natural | 
appearances indicate that the portion of the .} 
coast of Norfolk, said to have been dis- | 
tinguished by the invasion of Cerdic the 
Saxon, in the year 495, was not in existence 
at the remote era when that invasion was | 
effected.” Swinden, too, long since observed, | 
“All the records of Yarmouth universally | 
agree, that the place where Great Yarmouth 
now standeth, was originally a sand in the | 
sea, and by degrees, caput extulit undis, ap- | 
peared above water and became dry-land.” 

Dry-land, or make-believe land, might 
appear, and yet not be very tempting to resort 
to. The temptation first offered here was 
that excellent fish, the herring. Attractive 
as was the bait, the reader is requested to | 
remember, in addition, that the new-made 
terra-firma, on which the infant Yarmouth was |} 
planted, was not a mud-bank, but a sand- 
bank, Wide is the difference in point of 
health and comfort. Whether in the African 
desert, or in these northern latitudes, on such 
a subsoil the air above and the sand below | 
are both perfectly dry, pure, and wholesome; | 
no deadly dews and damps to scare the 
traveller, or torment the resident with the | 
dreaming fancy or the waking truth of racked | 
bones and fevered blood. Vigour and | 
longevity were thus the inheritance of Yar- | 
mouth. And the county newspapers stil) | 
constantly furnish us with instances of good | 
folks, who cannot be induced to quit this | 
vale of tears, till they approach or arrive at | 
their hundredth year. tf you bear a grudge | 
against any particular Insurance Office, pur- 
chase from it a heavy life annuity, go and 
live at Great Yarmouth, and draw your 
dividends till they ask in despair whether 
your name is Old Parr, or Methuselah. 

“So,” says Manship, “this sand, by diffluxion | 
of tides, did by little and little lift its head | 
above the waters; and so, in short time | 
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after, sundry fishermen, as well of this king- 
dom, as also of France, Flanders, and the 
low countries, yearly about the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel, resorted thither, 
where they continued in tents made for the 
purpose by the space of forty days, about 
the killing, trimming, salting, and selling 
of herrings, to all that hither came for 
that purpose.” Yarmouth, therefore, could 
bear on her shield no more appropriate 
device than three glittering herrings, not 
even when she decapitated them, and re- 
headed them, in the first or second Edward’s 
reign, with portions of the lions from the 
arms of England. Spelman tells us, that 
“at the first they built painted tents and 
huts against the inclement air; but by the 
King’s (Edward the Confessor’s) permission, 
soon more comely habitations, and shortly 
after superb ones.” 

This point of our history brings out the 
fact that Yarmouth had a government before 
it had a fixed foundation. The moral essentials 
of a town preceded the material ones. 
“ Order is heaven’s first law ;” it was Yar- 
mouth’s fundamental principle. No Socialism, 
or Red Republicanism here. “ To repress 
and prevent disorders arising among the mul- 
titude upon the sale and delivery of the her- 
rings brought ashore there,” observes Jeakes 
in his Charters of the Cinque Ports, “ for want 
of a settled government in that town, or ashere- 
after noted, for want of a town built; the 
(Cinque) ports used to send thither yearly cer- 


tain men as their bailiffs, that during the time 
of the herring fair they might abide there, 
and govern all that fishing season.” Distur- 
bances do arise, but are soon put down. “One 
of the port bailiffs doing his office there was 
killed ;” for which the offender “as deservedly 


was hanged.” Even the newly risen land 
is not free for whoever will to take possession 
of; for, quoth Swinden—* The original of 
Great Yarmouth was a sand in the sea; and 
as then none but the King had any right or 
title thereto, hence ’tis called in the book of 
Domesday terra regis, ie. the King’s De- 
mesne,” 

Of the herring—the rich ore dug from a 
watery mine—of the little fish which could 
thus lay the foundation of a prosperous com- 
munity, very marvellous tales have been told, 
and credited. Jeakes speaks of the “herrings, 
which, by a wonderful and rare providence, 
having their constant course once a year 
round this island, about the autumnal equinox 
begin to keep their quarters on these coasts.” 
Pennant, however, established the general 
currency of this erroneous piece of natural 
history. His idea that their grand army, 
starting from the Arctic Circle, is split by the 
Shetland Islands into two divisions, one of 
which traverses the east, and the other the 
west coast of Great Britain, has been quietly 
met by the statement of Mr. Yarrell, that the 
herring does not abound in the Arctic Ocean. 
It is true that herrings are catchable and eat- 
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‘able later and later in the season, (with several 


exceptions, however,) as we run our eye south- 
wards down the map; but the theory thence 
deduced by Pennant only shows the danger of 
forming too hasty conclusions from a regular 
consecutiveness of any set of events; or indeed 
from any series, whether of forms or actions. 
Fishermen have long, and well known, that 
the herrings taken off the north of Scotland 
late in spring, off Yorkshire in summer, and 
on the Norfolk coast in autumn, are quite 
different fish ; permanently different as varie- 
ties of the species, and not portions of the 
same, or similar shoals, They do migrate, it 
is true, but it is from the deep to the shallow 
waters of their respective stations, on each of 
which the catch is peculiar, and also un- 
changeable in its characteristics. 

The/Yarmouth fishermen’s numeration-table 
is founded on a different principle to the deci- 
mal arithmetic commonly in use. The fisher- 
men’s tale is reckoned by fours, instead of by 
fives or tens, both for green fish and for cured. 
The fish are counted by taking two in each 
hand, and throwing the four together in the 
heap. Thus: 

Four herrings make a warp, 

Thirty-three warp make a hundred—one 
hundred and thirty-two fish according to the 
Arabic notation. 

A “last” of herring is defined by measure- 
ment, instead of by counting, but is estimated 
to contain about ten thousand Yarmouth her- 
rings ; so that a last of Baltic herring would 
contain more, and a last of Loch Fine herring 
fewer fish. At Yarmouth, the last is thus 
measured :—the fish are landed in certain 
convenient and quaintly-shaped baskets, 
called “swills,” of definite capacity. Twenty 
swills make a last; therefore the duty of 
each swill is to hold five hunared jerrings, 
and we may believe that it does not much fall 
short of, or exceed what is required of it. 
This is the established practice at Yarmouth, 
the metropolis of herrings. At other points 
of the coast, as at Sheringham, baskets used 
for the same purpose are called swills, but 
are different in size and shape. -. 

The Yarmouth herring-boats, too, are of 
excellent contrivance. There are three differ- 
ent descriptions fitted out for this fishery ; 
the smallest are open boats, or yawls. But 
the famous Yarmouth yawls are used rather 
for purposes of salvage, for giving aid to 
vessels in distress, and for rescuing life at the 
last extremity. Their crews are composed of 
men who are an honour, not merely to the 
town and to the county they belong to, but 
to the entire British nation. I have no room 
here to make any further allusion to their 
courage, generosity, and self-denial. The 
performance of the yawls is first-rate. One 
of them, the Reindeer, challenged the invin- 
cible yacht, the America, and it is believed 
would beat her. The America got out of it 
by refusing to sail for less than five thousand 
pounds—a sum which she knows Yarmouth 
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beachmen are too wise to risk, even if they 
could raise it. It is said the Reindeer can go 
through the water at the rate of sixteen 
miles an hour. 

The Yorkshire cobles, from Whitby and 
Scarborough, scarcely belong to this place. 
Their arrival is announced by a copious 
importation of pickled mushrooms and live 
periwinkles, which latter are seen lying about 
the quay in cartloads, causing a rise in the 
price of pins, and a public fit of indigestion, 
which puts an end to the game of “pin- 
patches,” pin-paunches,” or “winkles,”—the 
vulgar name of that amusing and savoury 
mollusc, which learned men style Litorina 
litorea. As soon as the cobles have done 
their work, they speed back again. The 
decked boats, of from forty to fifty tons bur- 
den, are the herring-boats. Weather, which 
would drive feeble cockle-shells, like the 
Hasti boats, into harbour, only makes 
these "Benyant things drop anchor, and 
resolve to face the storm, and ride it out. 
In that position they have even been rolled 
over by the waves—turned completely topsy- 
turvy—and yet have gone on with their 
fishing afterwards, as if nothing had happened. 
Some of their ballast sticking to the underside 
or ceiling of their deck, just served to prove 
the somersets that had been executed. 

But Great Yarmouth has been possessed of 
more important, though perhaps not more 
useful craft than herring-boats. Not to men- 
tion the forty-three ships, and upwards, of 
one thousand sailors, with which, in 1347, 
she furnished the King’s Majesty, for the 
siege and capture of Calais—in later times 
she sent fourteen or fifteen sail of whalers to 
Greenland. Two of them, the Norfolk and 
the Trelawney, still survive and are service- 
able, although they have nearly reached the 
age of three-score years and ten—far beyond 

‘the usual limit of a ship’s life. But a vessel 
of yet more advanced age had, and may still 
have, her home in this port,—the tey, 
etat. eighty, or thereabouts. She has lately 
been renovated and reconstructed, at a cost 
greater than that of a new ship, retaining all 
the old-fashioned peculiarities of her build, 
which have been severely tested by her 
having weathered the destructive gales of 
October, 1851. 

A word on the shrimpers before bidding 
adieu to the Yarmouth fleet. Shrimp eaters 
are aware of the great difference, in flavour 
and appearance, between the red and the 
brown species. Both are caught here, but in 
very different localities. The brown, or “flat- 
nose kind,” is taken along shore, and in the 
harbour ; the red sort only in the roads, or 
out at sea. The present mode and locality of 
the red shrimp fishery was accidentally dis- 
covered some fifty or sixty years ago. The 
lucky hit was made by some boats that were 
employed in recovering lost anchors ae 
en which is called “ sweeping.” 0 

ts, at a certain distance from each other, 
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_— up and down the roads, having a 
ose rope suspended between them, at the 
middle of which is fastened a large fish- 
basket, or “swill,” partly laden with stones 
to sink it. By these means the place of the 
anchor at the bottom is ascertained ; and it 
is then raised. But in particular states of 
the tide, it was found that the swill, when 
brought to the surface, was filled with red 


shrimps. The men took the hint, kept their | 


own counsel, got nets made, and, for a time, 
had the first gathering of the harvest, soon 


to be shared with others. There are now | 


about eighty sail of shrimp boats, quite a 


little fleet by themselves. But they complain | 


that the dredging of the new-discovered 
oyster beds has spoiled their fishery, by 
breaking up the shrimp grounds ; and they 
are now obliged to go southwards into “the 
lake,” towards Corton, for a satisfactory 
catch. 

But we must neither forget that we are 
visiting lands but lately thrown up by the 
sea, nor the troublesome consequences of such 
a recent appearance. A bar of sand thrown 


across so wide an estuary whence three | 
rivers have to find an outlet, whether sepa- | 
rately or in union, is not likely to be allowed | 


to establish itself quietly, without some 
difficulties being raised. 


the harbour, once or twice in the year, for 
the sake of the breezy walk on the pier, the 
busy groups of shipping, and the curious net- 
work of reflected waves to be seen at high 
water on its southern side ; holiday people 
seldom think of the care and expense Sait 
hundreds of years which this pleasant, as well 
as useful, platform has taken to erect. Ladies 
and gentlemen who come here simply to 
enjoy themselves, do not dream that it has 
been no holiday to Yarmouth to put the 
harbour into its actual working trim. 

The present haven’s mouth, which now 
discharges its waters with such force and 
decision, having at last been “broughte into 
one certeyn course to ronne out into the sea 
betwene two great peeres,” is the seventh 
which, by the persevering industry of 
Yarmouth men, “was newe trenched and 
cutte out over the Denne into the sea.” The 
whole history of the harbour manifests the 
wearing difficulties arising from a continued 
contention with the changing condition, both 
of the coast, and of the inland tract of country. 
“From the tenth yere of Kynge Edward the 
Thirde, for x yeres the course of the haven 
began to be thought verye longe and tediouse, 
by reason of much Sande, brought into the 
same by the rage of the Sea, that caused many 
shoulders (shoals) therein, and partlie by 
reason moste of the marsh groundes became 
firm land. The which marshes and fennes 
could not receive the fluddes in such plentifull 
maner as they were accustomed.” Yarmouth 
may therefore be pardoned for oor. a 
sensitive jealousy on the whole subject of her 


People who run | 
down to Gorleston, on the Suffolk side of | 


| 
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river ; and especially cespedting the preserva-| tion in her own right, not of mortal manufac- 
tion of Breydon, the noble expanse that now/|ture. Foul city air is not Malaria. Foul 
receives the flood tide, and serves as a reser-}city air ‘saps the foundation of our flesh 
voir of a power which, twice a day, scours out} castles, and makes wide the breach by which 
the mouth of the haven, and keeps its entrance | Typhus enters, but foul city air generates no 
in a navigable state. Outlets had been made, |fever by itself, and the fevers for which it 
but again and again became unavailable.|makes working ground and elbow-room are 
“The ‘stormy wind and sea prevailing, the|all contagious fevers, passed from hand to 
mouth of the fifth haven, which had cost/hand. Malaria destroys with a poison bowl 
great sums of money, was thereby choked, and | exclusively her own ; the fevers hoe poston 
stopped wp.” In this extremity, with ruinjare not communicable by the touch from 
starmg them in the face, it was finally con-|man to man; they are intermittent and re- 
eluded, after many consultations and mature | mittent, known to us in this country in ‘their 
deliberations, that whereas the church ' of|:mildest form, as ague, for example. In other 
St. Nicolas, in Yarmouth, was then possessed | climes, Malaria destroys with a more terrible 
of some money, a great quantity of plate, and }energy, sweeping men, women, and children, 
many costly ornaments and vestments, the| down by thousands. Her bowl is there filled 
same ‘should be sold for the purpose of raising | with its strongest dose, producing fevers, re- 
money to'make a navigable passage. “And | mittent in form or even continued ; still in no 
yet, nevertheless, the said haven did not long | case contagious. 

continue in that course, but the same stopped} It may profit us to know a little of the 
upp agene.” Until at last, in 1560, Dutch} story of this poisoner. She rises from the 
engineer, named Joas or Joyce Johnson, “a| surface of the earth, her form is airy, imper- 
man of rare knowledge and experience in! ceptible to any of our senses. She can no 
works of that nature,” was browght from |more be grasped by the chemist than Titania 
Holland, and appointed master of the works,|herself. We know her only by her deeds, 
with wages of four shillings per day ; and by|and ‘they are terrible. Her deeds were crude 
him the seventh and present haven was’ facts less than two centaries ago: it is only 








constructed. 

Hierus, or Yare, is the name of the'stream 
which has given so much trouble to the occu- 
pants of new-formed land, the colonists of the 
sands, whence the town was first named 


Hiermuth—without the aspirate, Jermouth | 
—which, pronounced in Saxon fashion, is| 
Yarmouth. And without entering into local | 


squabbles, philesophers like ‘you, gentle | 
reader, and myself, will honour the “ Inha-| 
bitantes of Greate Yermouthe ” for the spirit | 
they have shown, and the struggle they have 
gone through, with but little help from| 
friends and neighbours, “Their charges 
have alwaies ben very greate, and their 
Landes and Revenewes verye smalle, for they 
doe live onlie by there hin unto the Seas, | 
and therebye doe maynteine themselfs, there 
wifes and families, and the wholle Estate of 
the said Towne”: nevertheless, by courage 
and self-dependence, by putting a resolute 
shoulder to the impeded wheel, ‘by helping 
themselves instead of intreating others to 
come and help them, they have gone on— 
and may they prosper ! 





INFORMATION AGAINST A 
POISONER. 


Tue subject of the present information, or 
the hero of the present story is an Emanation. 
I should say rather the heroine, for, like the 
most famous poisoners of Italy, and France, 
the thing is femimine. Men tremble at her | 
soft, romantic namewhich it has been the 
good fortune of few among us never to have 
heard—- Malaria. 

No, she is not crowded courts, drains, bad air, 
and all that kind of bother. She is an Emana- 


about one hundred and ‘sixty years since her 
existence was inferred from them by Laancisi, 
an Italian physician, who wrote'a book about 
the year 1695, upon the noxious effluvia from 
marshes. She is a daughter of the sun, 
unable ‘to exist within the arctic circle, never 
coming forth during the cold season of our 
temperate regions, requiring nothing less than 
the comfortable sustamed warmth of at least 
sixty degrees. In warmer climates she can 
be most active where the heat is test. 
The tropical heats of the West Indies develope 
all her energies. 

Like many fleshly workers under heat, the 
ee Malaria also requires a little 
soaking of the clay, a little drop of something 
moist to keep her ‘active. Dryness does not 
wait her corrupt humour, As Venus sprang 
out of the sea, Malaria will rise out of a 
swamp, in full perfection. In this country 
she doles out of her bowl the imtermittent 
fever poison almost wholly on our eastern 
coast, in parts of Kent, Essex, Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk, Lincolmshire, and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, where there are marshes, 
fens, or low grounds, sometimes overflowed 
with water. Within the present century, 
the elbow-room of Malaria in this country 
has been very much contracted by the drainage 
works that have converted marsh into dry 
land. Agues are become rare among us, 
though they were once common even in 
Loudon. Of agues contracted in London, 
both James I. and Oliver Cromwell died. 

Along the low coast of Holland the ague 
cup is carried wp and down. For ages it has 
been quaffed by the dwellers about the 
Pontine Marshes, near Rome. Malaria has 
almost undisputed sway over the whole district 
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of the Maremna, which is made by her a tract 
for many leagues of almost uninhabitable 
land, At the close of the rainy season, when 
the sun beats on the damp forests in Northern 
India, “everything which has the breath of 
life instinctively deserts them. The tigers go 
up to the hills ; the antelopes and wild hogs 
make incursions into the cultivated plain ; 
and those persons, such as dik-bearers, or 
military officers, who are obliged to traverse 
the forest in the intervening months, agree 
that not so much as a bird can be heard or 
seen in the frightful solitude.” Out of what 
presence do they fly? They fly before the 
rising of the ghostly poisoner. They shun 
Malaria, who will assert her sway over those 
woods until the days of extreme heat are at 
an end. 

We have obtained from Doctor Watson’s 
lectures all the information we are giving on 
the subject of the poisonings committed by 
Malaria. 

Represent heat by fire, and it may be said 
that all four elements—we mean the old- 
fashioned four—must unite in the production 
of Malaria. There must be fire, air, water, 
and earth also. If earth were not essential, 
then Malaria could board ships out at sea 
between the tropics. But she does nothing 
of the kind, she only boards them when they 
touch at any of her coasts. 

But has’ she nothing vegetable in her an- 
cestry? ‘Where there is earth subject to 


much heat and much moisture, we usually 
find rank vegetation, and much vegetable 
decay. Therefore it has, from the first, been 
said, and is now very generally said, that decay 


of vegetable matter is essential to the forming 
of Malaria. There is no ague formed among 
the rotten cabbage leaves of Covent Garden, 
or of costermongers’ yards in London, That 
is a smal] fact. Dr. William Ferguson has 
brought together more decisive proof that 
Malaria may exist where there is not only no 
decaying vegetable matter, but no vegetation. 

In August 1794, after a very hot and dry 
summer, the English army in Holland en- 
camped at Rosendaal and Oosterhout. The 
soil in Rosendaal, the valley of roses, was a 
level plain of dry sand, where there was no 
vegetation. It was the same at Oosterhout. 
To within a few inches of the surface this 
sand was percolated with water, of good 
quality ; that is to say, fit to drink, and not 
at all .putrid. Upon this ground Malaria 
produced intermittent and remittent fevers 
in abundance, It was after adry hot summer 
that the British army in Walcheren, over a 
soil of the same kind, a fine white sand, 
about a third part clay, suffered under the 
violence of Malaria pains never to be for- 
gotten, and “almost unprecedented in the 
annals nf warfare.” 

In 1509 several regiments in Spain en- 
camped in a half-dried ravine that had been 
lately the stony bed of a watercourse. It 
contained neither vegetation nor mud. The 
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pools of water standing in the rocks were so 
clear that the soldiers eagerly encamped 
about them. The place proved pestiferous as 
any fen. Several of the men were seized 
with violent remittent fever before they 
could move from the bivouac next morning, 

After the battle of Talavera, the army 
retreated along the course of the Guadiana, 
The country was so dry for want of rain, that 
the river course was no more than a line of 
detached pools, The troops along this track 
“suffered,” says Dr. Ferguson, “from remit- 
tent fevers of such destructive malignity, that 
ithe enemy, and all Europe, believed that the 
| British host was extirpated.” 

The river Tagus at Lisbon, about two 
miles broad, separates a healthy from a sickly 
region. On the healthy side the country is 
bare hill and rock, with water-courses. On 
the other side, the Alentejo land is quite dry, 
flat, and sandy, That side is held in occupa- 
tion by Malaria. In and near Lisbon are 
many gardens in which stone reservoirs hold 
water during the three months’ drought, 
water foul and putrid, close to the houses and 
the sleeping-rooms, These reservoirs do not 
breed fever, among people who live and 
breathe in their atmosphere; yet one night’s 
sleep upon the sandy shore of the Alentejo, 
where no water at all has been seen for 
months—no putrid water ever—would prob- 
ably secure to the peasant a strong dose of 
remittent fever. 

This does not mean to say that the product 
of vegetable decomposition is not an unwhole- 
some thing. It means that it is not Malaria. 
All that is required for the production of 
Malaria seems to be that an absorbent soil 
be soaked with water and then dried. The 
higher the drying temperature, and the 
quicker the process, the more plentiful and 
the more virulent will be the poison gene- 
rated, 

Malaria springs rather from a surface that 
having been wetted has been dried, than from 
a surface that continues to be wet. The 
edges of a swamp which dry, become wet, or 
dry again, according to the season, are more 
dangerous than the perpetually wet ground 
in the centre. When streams have over- 
flowed their banks and then retired again, it 
is from the dried or half-dried ground on 
either side of them that fevers come. 

Low damp grounds that have been drying 
and producing fevers, become healthy when 
the rain sets in that floods them over. When- 
ever Malaria has power to poison, she is more 
productive of disease and death, agues and 
fevers, in hot and dry years, than in years 
that are cold and moist. In the West Indies, 
in the higher grounds, the cooler parts, 
Malaria dispenses poison in its mildest form, 
producing agues; dower down, in warmer 
tracts, remittent fevers are the common form, 
but in the lowest and the hottest parts, the 
fever is continued. This fact is curiously illus- 
trated by one of Dr. Ferguson’s examples. 
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In 1816 the British garrison of English 
Harbour, in Antigua, happened to be disposed 
in three different barracks, one three hundred, 
one five hundred, and one six hundred feet 
above the level of the marshes. The dock- 

ard was among the marshes themselves ; 
and the marshes were so pestiferous, that it 
often happened that a well-seasoned soldier, 
coming down from the upper barracks in full 
health to mount the night-guard, was seized 
with furious delirium while standing sentry, 
and died of yellow fever, or of something very 
like it, thirty hours after he had been carried 
up to his barracks. In those upper barracks, 
| including women and children, no fever of any 
kind afflicted those who did not go down 
upon duty. In the middle barracks, at a 
| height of five hundred feet, there occurred a 
little fever, but not much worthy of notice. 
| In the lower barracks, every man—even of 
| those who did not go down to the marshes— 
was attacked with remittent fever, and one 
| died. The Italians in the neighbourhood of 
the Pontine Marshes have been taught by 
experience to perch their villages on hills. 
| t is after the heat of summer, in autumn, 
| that the poison of Malaria begins to work. 
| Where the venom is peculiarly concentrated, 
| it may kill speedily, as in the case of the 
sentinels just mentioned; but in temperate 
climates, the poison is both weaker and 
slower in its action. Many of the men who 
inhaled the poison of Malaria at Walcheren, 
experienced no bad effects until they had 
_ returned to England, and perhaps lived for 
| some months at home. [Irish harvesters 
carry the poison home with them frequently 
from Lincolnshire, and are attacked with 
| agues weeks or months afterwards in Ireland, 
on the provocation of an east wind or a chill. 

It is also a well-known fact, that the in- 
| habitants of districts subject to Malaria 
|| become seasoned. At Walcheren, the natives 
|| would not believe that their home was un- 
healthy. In the pestilential plains of Estre- 
madura, the natives averred that the soldiers 
were swept off by mushrooms. The seasoned 
inhabitants of such malarious places are not, 
however, strong or long-lived men. They are 
puny, sallow, feeble, spiritless, abounding in 
swelled bellies and wasted limbs. Even the 
strangers, having had their dose of fever, 
become seasoned to the poison. The French 
general Monnet, who commanded for seven 
years at Flushing, recommended therefore 
that, however officers and men might demur, 
en should be kept stationary in un- 

ealthy places. He adduces the instance of a 
French regiment in Walcheren, which suffered 
in the second year of its residence there, only 
half the sickness it had suffered in the first 
year, and in the third year almost none at all. 

To the statement that the dwellers in a 
district subject to Malaria, though seasoned, 
are unhealthy in it, an exception has to be 
made in the case of the negro. “To him,” 
| says Dr. Ferguson, “marsh miasmata are in 
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fact no poison. The warm, moist, low and 
leeward situations where these pernicious 
exhalations are generated and concentrated, 
prove to him congenial. He delights in 
them, for there he enjoys life and health, 
as much as his feelings are abhorrent to the 
currents of wind that sweep the mountain 
tops, where alone the whites find security 
against endemic fevers.” 

There is also an exception, again in favour 
of the black colour, among swamps. The ex- 
halations from black peat-moss are said 
positively not to occasion intermittents. The 
marshy tracts in many parts of Scotland and 
Ireland covered with peat moss, are quite 
free from fevers. The same is the case in the 
instance of the Dismal Swamp, which covers a 
hundred and fifty thousand acres on the 
frontiers of Virginia and North Carolina. 

What else we have to say about Malaria 
will chiefly concern certain peculiarities of 
character and habit, by a knowledge of which 
we may, in case of need, perhaps be able to 
protect ourselves against her deadly enmity. 

Like many other bad things Malaria is most 
dangerous at night ; she poisons in the dark 
most efficaciously. To sleep out of doors in a 
malarious district is to ensure the imbibition 
of the poison, A 3 te war having touched 
at the island of St. Thomas, sixteen of the 
crew slept several nights ashore—all of these 
had yellow fever, and thirteen died. The 
two hundred and eighty other men went 
freely ashore in parties of twenty and thirty 
during the day, returning to the ships at 
night. No illness occurred among them. 
Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely. 
The reapers in the Campo Morto, a part of 
the fatal Maremna, are sowsil to sleep for 
two hours at mid-day ; it is then only that they 
can do so without danger. All strangers are 
admonished at Rome not to seek coolness by 
crossing the Pontine Marshes after the heat 
of the day is over. Though they are crossed 
in six or eight hours, many travellers who 
traversed them at night have been attacked 
by violent and mortal fevers. Wise people, 
therefore, in malarious districts will avoid the 
night air altogether. 

In the next place it should be borne in 
mind that Malaria not only resembles other 
evil doers in her love of night attacks, but. 
that she also creeps stealthily, as one who 
loves the ground and tends by habit ominously 
downwirds. This may be one reason why 
it is especially dangerous to lie down in the 
night air when she isabroad. For this reason, 
says Dr. Ferguson, “in all malarious seasons 
and countries, the inhabitants of ground floors 
are uniformly affected in a greater propor- 
tion than those of the upper stories, Accord- 
ing to official returns, during the last sickly 
season at Barbadoes, the proportion of those 
taken ill with fever in the lower apartments 
of the barracks exceeded that of the upper 
by one-third, throughout the whole course 
of the epidemic. At the same time it was 
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observed, that the deep ditches of the forts, 
even though they contained no water—and 
still more the deep ravines of rivers and water- 
courses—abounded with malarious poison.” 
At the barracks of Spanish Town, in Jamaica, 
three men were found to be attacked with 
fever on the ground floor for every one that 
was attacked upstairs, The ground floor was 
not used as a barrack after this discovery had 
been distinctly made. 

In the next place it should be understood 
that the poison of Malaria may be wafted by 
wind into an adjacent healthy distriet. It 
comes often accompanied by, perhaps clinging 
to, mist. In tropical climates, when the 
wind blows long from the same quarter, it is 
especially important to keep this property of 
the Malaria in mind, We can understand by 
it how it happens that malarious poison, 
though creeping habitually along the ground, 
may be rolled by an ascending current up 
a hill, or even over it, and down by the 
descending current on the other side. In the 
Island of Dominica a barrack was erected in 
a nook between two hills, which proved to 
be under just such a cataract of marsh poison 
as might thus be made. The nook proved 
to be pestifereus beyond belief. At a dis- 
tance of five hundred yards on the same line 
of elevation a site was found perfectly healthy. 
Lancisi, the first writer on Malaria, relates 
another case in point. Thirty ladies and 
gentlemen sailed to the mouth of the Tiber 
on a party of pleasure. The breeze shifted to 
the south, and began to blow over a marshy 
tract of land to windward of them. Twenty- 
nine of the thirty were immediately after- 
wards attacked with tertian ague. Humboldt 
says that the town of Cariaco has intermittent 
fevers brought to it by the north-west, wind, 
which brings with it miasma from the Laguna 
of Campona. Mindful of these facts, settlers 
in hot climates should avoid founding towns or 
houses on the lee side of suspicious ground. 

It. is a curious fact, that the poison of 
Malaria, having its downward tendency, 
appears to become lost and absorbed in 


passing over water. Crews of ships and boats, | the sale of German toys. 
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forest would be certain death to any European 
but the poison hangs among the trees, and 
the moh aake escapes into the town. 

Lancisi knew this fact about the poison of 
Malaria. He describes the vast increase. of 
agues and remittent fevers in Rome, during 
the summer of 1695, after a certain inun- 
dation, and points out that the bad effects of 
the flood were felt throughout all Rome, 
except only one quarter that was protected 
by a belt of trees around it, 

The last peculiarity to be noted concerning 
Malaria—a peculiarity common again to many 
evil things—is that her power decreases with 
the growth of population, and of civilisation, 
Land that has been well drained and ploughed 
ceases to be fit soil for Malaria. East Lothian 
in Scotland was once so productive of Malaria, 
that, reapers then expected ague quite ag 
surely as their wages ; now, that region is well 
tilled and planted with wood, and ague is un- 
known there, Agues are much rarer in large 
towns than in villages; perhaps the number 
of fires burned upon thickly peopled ground 
may make appreciable difference in the amount 
and strength of the marsh poison. The 
Italians date the introduction of the Malaria 
into. the Maremna from the great plague of the 
sixteenth century, which made the inhabitants 
too. few to resist her tyranny. And, far away 
from the Maremna, we are told by Bishop 
Heber that the native Indians were ascribing 
the increased power of Malaria in Rudespoor 
to the depopulation of the district caused by. 
the invasion of Meer Khan, 
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I am a rich old bachelor with many god- 
sons, and have been thinking about toys; 
being im the habit of buying a good many on 
holiday occasions. Inthe week before Christ- 
mas-day, I was very busy among toy-shops, 
and, among other places, visited a bazaar in 
Langham Place, London, containing a great 
number of Christmas-trees, and a large space 
called a “German Fair,” wholly devoted to 
I own, that when I 


very nearto a malarious shore,sleep in the open | had got through the chirp of birds among the 
air unhurt, though over land the poison may | bushes at the entrance, and the regular bazaar, 


be wafted to a distance of at least three miles. 

The marsh poison adheres also to the foliage 
of lofty trees, For this reason it is very dan- 
gerous to go under large trees in a malvrious 
place, and of course doubly dangerous Lo sleep 
under them. The trees, however, can by 
reason of this property be used for the defence 
of life. In Guiana the settlers live unhurt 
close to the most deadly marshes, where a 
thick screen of the large trees that abound in 
that territory happens to be interposed. New 


Amsterdam, in Berbice, lies on the lee side of | 


a huge, swampy forest, in the direct track of a 
strong trade wind, that blows over it night 
and day, bringing the stench of the marshes 
even into the bed-rooms of the town. But it 





and, following the printed directions, went up- 
stairs §g “To the German Fair ;” and when 
coming into the said fair, I found myself in a 
spacious world of toys among a crowd of 
children, capering like young kids about their 
mothers, with an echo of light music through 
the place, I felt disposed to kidnap, and to 
carry home forcibly, two or three children 
whom I would keep locked up in my dismal 
chambers, and engage to play at marbles. with 
me all day long. I said to myself, Uncle 
Starch, you are a miserable bachelor, you are 
alone in the world, adrift. in a boat on a salt 
ocean of tears—fine thought that, by-the-bye! 
And soI was, and so [ drifted. back to thoughts 
of my own childhood, and took a hearty feed 


brings no fever. Tosleep after nightfall in the | upon the memory of my departed toys. 
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Then I thought of the dispersion of these 
tribes of playthings; peeped into the thou- 
sand parlours into which the joy-bringers 
were destined, each in its good time, to come. 
Then I felt as though all shouts of mirth, all 
merry chatterings and choruses of fun that 
those things were to beget, were being shouted, 
chattered, and chorused in one moment 
through the heart of me, John Starch ; and 
my heart felt great with such a thought in it. 
In the next place, the particular parlours, 
whose interest I represented, were suggested 
naturally to my mind ; nephews, nieces, and 
godchildren, danced into my recollection, and 
my sister Kate’s astonishing boy (he really 
is an astonishing boy) seemed to have his 
small pair of arms, as usual, round my neck, 
with corresponding legs in my coat-pockets. 
So I proceeded to a critical examination, of the 
toys with a view to purchase. This business 
fetched out the whole strength of my philo- 
sophy, because I don’t buy toys at random, 

The first walk round the German Fair sug- 
gested a few very obvious reflections. I dare 
say if I were well read in my modern metaphy- 
sics, I could express my thoughts more pre- 
cisely by discussing objective and subjective 
relations with the world, and the peculiar form 
of German ontology.. Nine-tenths of the toys 
were mere ideas — grotesque, humorous, 
pleasant to look at ; but when you had looked 
at them—there they were. [ will explain 
what I mean by an example. Let it be 


granted that I had bought for Kate’s boy a| 


toy in the fair, one belonging to a most 
numerous class, of which the following is a 
description :—It is a humorous burlesque of | 
the amateur shepherdess that belonged to a 


past age of European literature. <A. piece of 


pink ganze fitted round a tall, thin, scarecrow | 
shape, with a wooden head fastened on the/| 


top; a caricature Daphne is placed behind 
three white sheep with curly hair, and many 
bands and ornaments about them. Between 
the lady and the sheep is a black dog. The 
effect. of the whole group upon a stand is 
very funny to the reader of the bygone Idyls 
that suggested it; it might amuse also a 
child, especially a German child—Now, if I 
had bought that toy as a present for my 
nephew Tom it would have delighted him 
amazingly for five minutes: Then with the 
instinct of alittle Englishman, he would have 
thought it high time for the toy to do some- 
thing. As the sheep would not baa, the dog 
would not bark, and the lady would not 
do so much as waggle her head—as the whole 
thing would have stood still on the table— 
Tom would have understood at once, like 
any of his elder countrymen, that what will 
not move of its own accord must be pushed 
or pulled. The shepherdess and her flock 
would then have been dragged about the 
carpet by a bit of string, until it was dis- 
covered that they were not worth dragging. 
My nephew would then, EL am quite sure, 
have adopted the only course remaining 
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open to him, if he would still extract 
active amusement from the toy. He would 
have broken sheep, and dog, and lady from 
their fastenings, have plucked the wool from 
the sheeps’ backs, have eaten the sheeps’ heads, 
and perhaps have bathed the lady in his 
father’s ink-bottle. 

Now I quite agree with Tom in the view 
he takes of such matters, If the shep- 
herdess after her bath had been provided 
with the nearest. towel in the shape of my 
sister’s cambrie handkerchief, and Kate had 
made any complaint to me, I should have 
said, “Your son does credit to his family, he is 
no German, he cannot sit. before a toy, and 
look at it. In this country, at any: rate, 
children are active things, and a child’s toys 
are only proper toys when they provide 
materials for action.” 

In fact I would say to: the great. German 
nation, reform your toys. A great measure 
for Toy Reform is the first thing wanted, if 
you hope ever to get a strong United Germany. 
Since I have seen that large museum full of 
German toys, I have been strongly impressed 
with this fact. Begin your revolutions m your 
nurseries. 

I like a dreamy child, a child dreamy by 
nature, differing from his companions and 
gilted with an early thoughtfulness that 
comes. direct from Heaven. But I don’t like 
to see an active child made dreamy by art, 
and dosed with stupidity—-or ostentatious 
wisdom either—from the toy-shop, It is the 
nature of children to be doing, and to see 
things done. The toys most popular in 
England are of the right sort, and quite 
characteristic of the English temper. It was 
a curious fact, though any one can see the 
cause of it, that in my journey round the 
German Fair I did not see one ship or boat, 
except a frigate an inch high upon paper 
waves, mounted upon a bon-bon box. (I am 
glad, by-the-bye, that we have no English 
name for bon-bons,) Now, I should like to 
know what honest man there is in England, 
who has not, as a boy, done.homage to the 
genius of our great, maritime country by pos- 
sessing a toy-boat or ship capable of sailing 
upon water. The poorest. children in this 
country will put mast and rigging to a walnut 
shell; the sons of the more prosperous buy 
toy-boats, without which no sane ioe of a 
Noah’s' Ark would ever open shop and look 
for custom. I should like to know what are 
the real statistics of ship-building anne the 
children of this country. Of eighteen boys, 
my own nephews on godsons, ten have 
moulded hulls with their own hands out of 
blocks. of wood, and spent I know not how 
many active, happy hours in working out the 
details of the masts. and riggings, in cutting 
out the sails, and in qualifying their vessels 
to sail well before the wind, and to tack 
cleverly. Thirteen possess more than one 
vessel. Six have bought ships made by 
playfellows. Among the whole fleet that can 
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be mustered by the united efforts of the 
eighteen children there are nine ships bought 
at toy-shops ; eight of which, on trial, were 
condemned by the purchasers as lubberly, 
and underwent a complete refitting from 
keel to topmast. How much neatness of 
hand, how much quickness of eye, how much 
skill in adapting means to end, these boys 
have learned insensibly over such playthings ! 
How many happy hours they have spent 
with them by rivers, lakes, and the sea-shore, 
where every ripple, every puff of wind has 
been observed and given them a little matter 
for reflection! No doubt, young ship-builders 
intent upon the neatness of their masts make 
a vile litter with shavings on the carpet ; but 
their work is none the less a work of neat- 
ness. It shall help to make them active, 
accurate, and ready-witted men. You do not 
bore a boy over his boat about the blend- 
ing of instruction with amusement. You 
look on. 

The toys by which a child’s mind is most 
usefully developed are indeed always those 
which furnish it with the most hearty, unre- 
strained enjoyment. It is the act of free 
development, the brisk use and expansion of 
the body or the mind from which the glow 
and pleasure of child’s play proceed. Brisk 
exercise in youth is necessary for the perfect 
forming of a strong and healthy body; it 
therefore was beneficently ordered that brisk 
exercise in youth should be a source of 


on mene delight to all but those who would 
injured by it. The restlessness of children 
is their pleasure and their need. Precisely 
the same rule holds good with regard to the 
full development of the Tenet powers of the 


mind. The processes of nature are for ever 
ae forward, and we might read much 
of a child’s future if we would watch wisely 
these natural monitions ; we might make that 
future happier if we would thwart them less 
than by our cut-and-dried systems of training 
we perpetually do. How thoroughly all 
little girls who have home futures in them, 
fasten to that genuine girl’s toy—the doll! 
Nature accepts it as a useful aid, and the 
germ of the little woman alrady begins to 
push out a thousand rootlets through the 
fertile soil of child’s play in which it is 
placed. 

There were dolls at the German Fair with 
wide, unwinking eyes in due abundance. I 
bought one and put it in my pocket. As for 
the baron two feet high, of grotesque aspect, 
since he could only stand upon a table, and 
though funny, could not be laughed at for a 
week, I ed him by. The little old man 
by his kitchen fire, reading a newspaper to 
his little old woman, and ditto doing ditto to 
ditto in the arbour, winter and summer, I 
passed by for the same reason. I booked a 
Christmas-tree for my sister Kate, at whose 
house we had our family gathering this year, 
and very good fun it afforded. The lights, 
the toys upon the branches, the expec- 
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tations and surprises, and the clamour ofa 
merry company of children, made the 
Christmas-tree a thing of joy and wonder. 

There were magnetic toys, and they are 
always good. Their action, caused by a 
mysterious agency—excites a sense of wonder, 
awakens the thoughts to vague and grand 
impressions of the unseen powers of nature 
—grand impressions, not the less because 
their grandeur is not a fact present to the 
child ; children attain through wonder to 
knowledge; to them therefore wonder has 
been made an intense pleasure of the mind, 
Therefore they delight always in wonderful 
stories. Therefore they love balloons—and I 
was glad to notice fire balloons among the 
German playthings, though it is quite true 
that both these and the magnetic toys im- 
prove the speculative rather than the active 
qualities of the child’s mind. They might be 
fairly looked for in the toy-shops of our 
thoughtful cousins. With us the balance 
turns the other way ; we are as a people not 
contemplative enough, and wonder-toys might 
very usefully be suffered to take part some- 
what more largely than they now do in the 
education of our children. How thoroughly 
the ascent of a globe into the air, and the 
disappearance among the floating clouds, high 
overhead, of something that we might have 
seen or touched, delights children by the | 
active play it gives to their instinct of | 
wonder, we hear every summer in the streets 
of London. For ragged children scamper by 
our windows screaming joyously Bal-loon! 
Bal-loon ! whenever the Great Nassau or the 
Royal Cremorne looks like an inkblot on the 
sky above them. 

One of the most beautiful of wonder-toys, 
recently added to our stock in England—I did 
not see one at the German Fair—is the stereo- 
scope. If Thad seen such a thing at the bazaar 
I would have bought it, but I was not disap- 
pointed, for I know that it has found its way 
into the London toy-shops. In the use of 
these philosophical toys I utterly object to all 
attempt to turn them into lessons, or to say 
one word about the science that is in them, 
more than can be made pleasantly intelligible, 
Even the simplest explanations I would give 
only in answer to strong curiosity, and just 
so far as the curiosity extends, no further. 
It is not at all necessary that a child should 
do more than wonder at a plaything of this 
kind, and feel through it the vastness of the 
unknown region that remains to be explored. 
Children may learn thus through their play 
to have some childish sense of the infinity of 
knowledge ; that is, to master the essential 
groundwork of all human wisdom. 
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